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NEWS OF THE 
— an 
S we write the fate of the Paris Conference, and 
therefore of co-operation and diplomatic sympathy 
between France and Britain, hangs by a thread. The 
adjourned Conference, which is sitting as we go to press 
on Thursday afternoon, will decide whether it will be 
possible to discover any means of reconciling the evi- 
dently opposed schemes of the British and French 
Governments, or whether, if such a plan cannot be 
found at once, it will be possible to continue the search 
and at least postpone to the very latest moment an actual 
breakdown. We give later a detailed summary of the 
British proposals. T’o discuss them at this moment is, 
however, useless. The course of events might render 
our comments vain. But we may express our reasons 
for not despairing in spite of the apparent hopelessness 
of the situation. 





Our main reason for optimism is the very imminence 
of catastrophe, which, in spite of superficial indications 
to the contrary, we cannot believe is really hidden from 
the statesmen of France. Though the French people 
may be angry, they do not wish to quarrel with the 
British people and to destroy the foundations of that 
friendship and help which they must know are of vital 








consequence to them. We cannot admit that France 
is so powerful and so secure that she does not need the 
good will of any other nation and can stand in splendid 
isolation. Therefore, reflection will surely show her 
that the task of coercing Germany, without the approval 
and support of Britain, and even in face of the dis- 
approval of Europe generally, and still more of the New 
World, is beyond her powers. The talk of France being 
self-sufficing and of being able entirely to ignore her 
outside trade been very much exaggerated. If 
France incurs the hostility of the great trading and 
carrying nations by dashing from their lips the longed-for 
cup of prosperity, she may find that hostility a thing of 
terror, 


has 


Though the levers of Government may, for the moment, 
be in the hands of a semi-militaristic 
party, there is 


militaristic or 


now, as always, in France a very large 


| body of opinion which is intensely pacific, which desires 


At present the French 
anti-German they dread 
but when they begin to see that an 


to trade and to save and to enjoy. 
people are intensely 
attack by Germany, 
attack on Germany in pursuit of phantom millions may 
lead even more quickly and more certainly to the evils 
which they dread, they pause. France would be 
dealing under her present plan with something 
more difficult to invading 

army—the dumb passive resistance of a vast population. 


because 


will 
much 
forcign 


overcome than an 


France, remember, in occupying Ik urge tracts of territory 
in order to enforce will not only be, as 
Mr. Bonar Law well pointed out, German 
credit, and thus the one hope of payment, but will be, 
into something 


payment, 
destroying 


in all probability, converting Germany 
like a giant Ireland. If Germany had a strong central 
government which could be coerced by threats, or even 
by the occupation of the capital, in a word, a government 
of the old non-democratic type, the French plan might 
have a chance It has none in face of a 
weak government and a turbulent and hungry democracy. 
Poverty and despair have a strength of their own, which 
may make them invincible. The slave, the bankrupt, 
and the prisoner, are difficult people to frighten. They 
have so little to lose that you cannot frighten them. 


of success. 


But if these ahetonct Cnitiendinns are strong, even 
stronger are those arise the moment we 
to think out the practical steps which France must 
effectively to exact pledges from 
with, the French army must 
be mobilized. But who could say that mobilization at 
such a moment would be popular in France? Not only 
it be a terrible strain upon the morale of the 
but an even worse strain the national 
The expense would be so great, that there would 


which begin 
take in order 
Germany. To _ begin 


would 
nation, upon 
purse. 
be no means of getting money except by some form of 
that the » franc must 
and with French 
even an extra millions in 
France, with all the stock exchanges of the world hostile 
to her, would probably send the value of the frane down 


to a figure which we do not like even to suggest. 


value of the 
it the 


hundred 


inflation, ‘This means 
immensely depreciate, 


raise 


value of 


savings. To 
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Nor is this all. If armed intervention means, as it 
almost certainly will, some violent political changes in 
Germany—very probably in the direction of militarism 
—it may well have a similar reaction in France. If 
France were able to accomplish the military part of her 
occupation quickly and triumphantly, the result would 
be to produce something in the nature of a military 
dictatorship. On the other hand, a failure would be 
certain to bring a reaction against the politicians for 
their folly in having, as would be said, let the soldiers 
loose. Whether successful or unsuccessful, such a policy 
as that advocated by M. Poincaré would menace the 
stability of the Republic. To sum up, France is destroy- 
ing all hope of getting that reasonable reparation which 
we all desire that she shall eventually obtain. We 
have shown her the way to get, if not all the money 
that was talked about so foolishly at Versailles, at any 
rate a substantial sum, and we refuse to believe that 
she will cut her own throat. 


The official statement of the British plan for the general 
settlement of reparation and European Inter-Allied debts 
was published in Wednesday’s papers. To begin with, it 
proposes a moratorium for four years, during which time 
Germany will not be asked to pay anything. £100,000,000 
in gold marks will be paid annually for the following 
four years. £125,000,000 in gold marks will be paid per 
annum for the next two years. After ten years 
£166,000,000 in gold marks, or such smaller sum as may 
be fixed by an impartial tribunal, will be paid. If the 
supervising authority, provided for later in the plan, 
decides unanimously that the state of German finances 
before the end of the initial period of four years is such 
that cash payments for reparation can be made, it shall 
have power to ante-date the beginning of the annual 
payment of two milliards of gold marks by such period 
not exceeding two years as it may see fit. It will also 
have power to make such adjustments in respect of 
future payments as it may deem to be equitable so as to 
secure that the total liability shall not be increased. 





The obligations take the form of 5 per cent. bonds 


redeemable at call by the German Government—at the 





—. 
probably be a very great help to the German Government 
to be able to say to their grumbling taxpayers that they 
had no option but to ask for the necessary sacrifices.) 
Finally Germany must agree, in the event of her failing 
to satisfy the supervising authority that she is carrying 
out the first obligation, to allow the application of any 
measures which the Allied Powers may unanimously 
decide to be necessary. These include forcible seizure of 
German revenues and assets, and military occupation of 
German territories, 





Next follow proposals for dealing with the Inter. 
Allied debts. (1) Gold deposits now held by Great 
Britain as security for Inter-Allied debts are to be applied 
towards thereduction of these debts. (2) The First Series 
of German Bonds to be received by France in respect of 
the Belgian War Debt, and the one and a half milliards of 
the First Series Bonds to be received by Italy in respect 
of her share of the reparation are to be transferred to 
Great Britain. (3) The balance of the net debts owing 
as between European Allies in respect of advances for the 
purposes of carrying on the war is to be entirely written 
off, all counter-claims being abandoned on condition that 
the debtors transfer their interests in the Second Series 
(Contingent) Bonds toa pool for distribution to the debtors 
of America. The British plan ends with the following 
summary of its purposes, which we quote textually :— 

“To fix a minimum German liability which is within recent 
estimates which have been made by financial experts of German 
capacity, and a supplementary liability which is prima facie not 
unduly onerous, but which can be reduced or cancelled by an 
impartial tribunal if it should prove in the event to be excessive. 
To substitute for the present fixed obligations of the European 


Allies to Great Britain arrangements under whieh all except a 
small percentage (which would be accepted in the form of a transfer 


| of German obligations) would be remitted, but under which the 


outset on easy terms, gradually rising to par at the end | 


of thirty-two years. 
but redemption, especially in the earlier years, is per- 
mitted upon such liberal terms that the saving in annual 
interest on the bonds redeemed will, if German credit is 
make it a profitable business for the 
Germans to redeem their bonds. In other’ words, 
Germany will be given a strong inducement to raise as 
soon as possible loans for clearing off her mdemnity 
charges. Germany will at first enter into debt obligations 
with the nations concerned, but not with individual 
capitalists ; but, if financial stability is reached it will 
always be well worth while for Germany to turn these 
national obligations into ordinary State loans. 


re-established, 


After making some arrangements in regard to the pay- 
ments in kind to France and Italy, which, however, are to 
be kept as low as possible, the plan goes on to define the 
conditions to which Germany must agree if she is to be 
allowed the great reduction in the reparation claims set 
forth above. In the first place, she must stabilize the mark 
in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
foreign experts in November last, and must restore also 
her budget equilibrium within a prescribed time. It is 
suggested that six months should be allowed for the 
stabilization of the mark and two years for the budget 
reform. Next, Germany must accept such financial 


supervision as may be deemed by the Powers to be 
necessary. (That may seem harsh, but in reality it would 


There is to be no sinking fund, | 





contingent German payments in excess of the fixed minimum would 
be available for discharging European debts to America generally. 
To give attractive terms to Germany for the early redemption of 
the annual payments by anticipation.” 

Speaking generally, these terms must be considered 
well designed. They are not, we believe, too lenient 
to Germany. They are not injurious to France, but dis- 
tinctly beneficial, unless inflated and therefore impossible 
claims are to be considered better which 
are reasonable and practical. No 
for the supervision of German 
cannot find space to quote at length, and which does 
not lend itself to summary, will be criticized ; but it seems 
to us well planned. The Germans would be very ill- 
advised if they rejected it, or again, if they accepted it 
nominally and then tried to avoid its consequences. It 
will support, not injure, their credit in the money market. 


those 
the 


which we 


than 
doubt 
finance, 


scheme 


The news from Austria seems at last to be less gloomy. 


The financial measures of the Government are un- 
doubtedly meeting with some success. The “ gold 


| loan” has already been half subscribed, measures are 


being taken to increase the revenue, and a real start 
appears to have been made in retrenchment, particularly 
by the discharge of superfluous officials. The Times 
gives the following figures: Out of 270,000 Government 
employees the League of Nations requested, under the 
Credit scheme, that 100,000 should be discharged by 
June, 1924; 25,000 by January Ist, 1923. 23,600 have 
actually gone and 40,000 more are to go in the next six 
months. So the _ energetic Commissioner, 
Dr. Hornik, really does seem to have got a grip on the 
bureaucracy, which was undoubtedly strangling the 
country. Although the League’s scheme is not yet in 
action (it has still to be ratified by Italy), some of the 
credit for this improvement and the comparative stability 
of the exchange undoubtedly belongs to it. The mere 


Economy 


ine 
fact that a scheme of salvation has been elaborated has 
put new heart into the country. 
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At the same time occurs an illustration of the appalling 
complication of a Balkanized Central Europe, doubly 
divided by bitter national hatreds and the yet fiercer 
cross currents of class feeling. The Austrian Socialists 
object to their Chancellor and Foreign Minister visiting 
reactionary Budapest in order to discuss economic 
problems, because they fear an international capitalist 
alliance against them. They do not, however, put this for- 
wardas their primary objection, but assert that the visit has 
alarmed Prague and Belgrade and would thus prejudice 
Austria’s case with the Little Entente. Whether or not 
this is true (the Austrian Government denies it in a semi- 
official communiqué), it is a good example of the com- 
plications to be faced under the new State system. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that the situation as to food and 
clothing in Vienna is perceptibly better and that, with the 
stable exchange, trade is beginning to stir again. 


New Year’s Day was an important date for the railway 
companies, as then the Act of 1921 came into force, 
Under the Act four large railway groups are substituted 
for the numerous independent railway companies. The 
new groups are as follow (we take the summary from the 
Daily News) :— 

“ The London Midland and Scottish Railway (with a total length 
of about 7,460 miles), which embraces the London and North 
Western, the Midland, and the Caledonian Lines. 

The Great Western Railway (3,753 miles), including the Great 
Western, Cambrian, Taff Vale, and a whole series of minor lines. 

The London and North Eastern Railway (6,464 miles), including 
the Great Eastern, Great Northern, North British and Great North 
of Scotland lines. 

The Southern Railway (2,129 miles), including the London and 

South Western, South Eastern and Chatham, and London and 
srighton and South Coast Lines. 
There certainly ought to be plenty of room for saving, 
as in the past there was an overlapping of services. 
For instance, railway trucks stood in sidings for the 
greater part of their existence instead of being used. 





Sut it must not be supposed that though the new era 
has been inaugurated great changes will come quickly. 
The companies have been given until July Ist to make 
their arrangements. According to the Daily News it is 
expected that the personnel of the railways will be 
considerably reduced. Many of the present railway 
directors will, of course, disappear. Interesting ques- 
tions are, What uniforms will the servants of the new 
groups wear? What distinctive colours will belong to 
the trains and engines? Another fact which made New 
Year’s Day important was that the last of the payments 
from the Government to the companies under the war 
The sum was £30,000,000. 


Under the new Act the profits of the companies above 
a fixed amount will be returned to traders in the form 
of a reduction in rates. The rates will be regularly 
reviewed by the Railway Rates Tribunal. The more 
the companies carry the less they ought to charge. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the competition 
between motor transport and the railway companies 
will be keener than ever before. We expect that the 
companies will have to reduce passenger rates further 
and sooner than they at present contemplate. Mean- 
while certain reductions, both for passengers and goods, 
came into foree on New Year’s Day. First-class fares 
are now 2}d. a mile and third-class fares 14d. 


scheme became due. 


Mr. R. Holland-Martin’s Annual Report on the Clearing 
House notes the remarkable way in which cheques have 
supplanted legal tender. Barely sixty years ago, Lord 
Avebury, as we read in the Times, stated that out of 
£1,000,000 paid into his bank 2.7 per cent. consisted of 
bank-notes and coin. Mr. Holland-Martin’s statistics 
Show that the percentage of notes and coin paid into all 





the banks using the Clearing House is now less than 
0.7 per cent. Cheques have, in fact, become so popular 
that, except for small current expenses, legal currency 
has been almost entirely superseded. The cheque based 
on credit is triumphant. Mr. Holland-Martin remarks 
that this economy of currency has had a beneficial effect 
on the exchange value of the £. The overwhelming 
use of the cheque means not merely quickness and facility 
in business transactions—with the help of the Clearing 
House, of course—but a spread downwards of the great 
principle of credit. 


It is becoming obvious that if and when we get our 
unemployed millions back at work, it will not be on the 
same work that they left. Markets, methods of produc- 
tion, even the needs of individuals have changed since 
1914 too much for that. Hence it was interesting to 
notice an article in Tuesday’s Times on new industrial 
efforts that are being made in and about Sheffield. The 
first example is the production of “ stainless steel,” by 
which enthusiasts hope to institute a “rustless age.” 
The process is as yet expensive, and has only lately been 
applied to larger articles than cutlery, but research may 
solve this difficulty. Another new development is the 
production of “soft”? cheap steel, which was formerly 
manufactured in Lorraine. These and other activities 
have already led to a fall in unemployment figures from 
50,000 to 36,061. 


Two years ago Mlle. Blanche Garneau was found dead 
in a Quebee public park. Last week Mr. Roberts, the 
editor of a Montreal newspaper, entered upon a sentence 
of twelve months’ imprisonment, to which he had been 
condemned by no court of law, but which had been 
imposed upon him by a special act of the Quebec legis- 
lature. His “ crime ” 
in which he stated that the names of two members of 
the Quebec legislature had been coupled with the murder, 
and that the inaction of the authorities was due to the 
fact that these two men were members of the legislature. 
He was arrested and confined as a State prisoner in the 
Parliament buildings. 


was to have published an article 





Such procedure against a British subject must surely 
be unparalleled since the fall of the house of Stuart. 
The article which Mr. Roberts published was obviously 
highly libellous. We have seen no reason stated why he 
was not proceeded against by the two members under the 
ordinary law of libel. A Royal Commission has indeed 
reported that the Quebec Government neglected nothing 
in its search for the girl’s murderers. But this surely 
is not relevant to the case, which is one of principle as ta 
whether this is the age not for the disuse of that formid- 
able instrument, the Bill of Attainder, but for its enlarge- 
ment so as to include private individuals as well as 
culpable ministers of the Crown. Truly Democracy hath 
its tyrannies not less renowned than monarchy. 

An Honours list was issued on New Year’s Day. IH 
may be described as mainly a Departmental list; the 
political Honours list has been postponed, apparently in 
order that it may be subjected to the new tests recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. Sir Nevil Macready, 
lately in command in Ireland and formerly head ol 
Scotland Yard, becomes a baronet. We are glad to sce 
that Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s splendid work with the 
Boy Scouts is recognized with a G.C.V.O. Sir Charles 
Harington, the Commander-in-Chief at Constantinople, 
receives a G.B.E. 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1002; 
Thursday week, 99{; a year ago, 91j. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EVELYN WRENCH. 





_ has removed during the past ten days two 
men who in their different spheres played im- 
portant parts in the development of the Antipodes: Mr. 
David Lindsay, the Australian explorer, whose death is 
reported from Port Darwin, in the Northern Territory, 
and Professor G. S. Sale, who died in London on Christmas 
Day at the age of ninety-two, much of whose life was 
passed in New Zealand. David Lindsay, like so many 
British explorers, was born of Scottish parents. At the 
age of twenty-seven he explored Arnhem Land, in the 
Northern Territory, and the district to the south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1888 he rode across Australia 
from north to south with only a small black boy as 
companion. Twenty years ago he brought a “ mob of 
camels” from Port Augusta to Coolgardie, following 
very nearly the course of the present transcontinental 
railway. Professor Sale settled in New Zealand in 1860, 
in the early days of the colony. He was miner, sheep- 
farmer, administrator and editor by turns. In 1870, 
when the University of Otago was founded, he was 
appointed to the chairs of Classics and English Literature. 
As the Times informs us, during his long service as 
professor he ** was undoubtedly the most potent influence 
in the academic life of New Zealand.” 


The report of the Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions, appointed by Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, shortly after the horrible race riots in July, 1919, 
has been published, and contains much matter of interest 
to citizens of the British Commonwealth, for whom a 
solution of the colour problem is a vital matter. The 
Commission has no panacea to suggest, but it recom- 
mends the enforcement of the law, mutual forbear- 

education for both the whites and _ the 
“Kach member of the Commission,” says the 
report, “ feels that he has more understanding and less 
prejudice than before its work was begun ’’—a remark- 
able confession coming from a commission of representa- 


anee and 


negroes, 


ee 


tive white men as well as coloured men. The Commission 
recommends that ‘a permanent local body representing 
both races be charged with investigating situations likely 
to produce clashes.” 





The Commission brushes aside most of the schemes 
for dealing with the problem as being impracticable. 
Under this heading are :— 

(1) The deportation of 12,000,000 negroes to Africa, (2) the 
establishment of a separate negro State in the United States, 
(3) complete separation and segregation from the whites and 
establishment of a peasant class or caste system, and (4) hope for 
a solution through the dying out of the negro race.” 

Tie Commission does well to point out that “the negroes 
alone of all our immigrants came to America against 
their will,” that “ the institution of slavery was produced, 
expanded and maintained by the white people for their 
own benefit,” and that the “ negro problem is, therefore, 
not of the negro’s making.” To the negro press a word 
of warning is uttered by the Commission, and it is advised 
to exercise greater accuracy in reporting incidents 
involving whites and negroes and “ the abandonment of 
sensational articles on racial questions.’’ All who are 
interested in the subject should study the report in full. 





Mr. Rodolphe Lemieux, Speaker of the Canadian House 
of Commons, contributes an interesting letter to the 
Times, in which he lays stress on the facilities afforded 
by the port of Gaspé in Quebec Province, which he con- 
siders “* the finest natural harbour on the Atlantic sea- 


a 
board.” He says that ‘ Gaspé harbour is sufficient to 
hold the combined fleets of the world.’ Most travellers 
who have crossed the ocean to Canada in _ the 
comfortable Canadian Pacific steamers will recall 
Gaspé as the place at the mouth of St. Lawrence 
where the pilot is picked up. It is famed for 
its excellent salmon, which figure so prominently on 
Canadian menus. Mr. Lemieux points out that for seven 
months of the year when the harbour is open the sea 
voyage to Gaspé is approximately thirty-six hours 
shorter, given vessels of equal speed, than to New York. 
“With fast boats,” he tells us, “ the sea trip could be 
done in three and a-half days.” Mr. Lemieux believes 
that many people who at present “ are prevented from 
crossing the Atlantic owing to their dislike of the long sea 
voyage would be induced to face so short a crossing,” 
What Mr. Lemicux omits to mention is that the thirty- 
hour journey up the St. Lawrence is the most delightful 
part of the voyage and one which even the greatest 
sufferer from sea-sickness can enjoy, while the sue- 
cession of French-Canadian villages and the farms of the 
Habitants, so reminiscent of the old world, add a special 
charm to the St. Lawrence route. It would be interesting 
to learn how Gaspé compares with Halifax in the matter 
of time occupied on the ocean voyage. 





A Reuter message from Washington informs us that 
Sir Keith Smith, the Australian airman, who with his 
brother the late Sir Ross Smith was the first to fly from 
England to Australia, has completed his plans for crossing 
the Western Hemisphere in his attempt to fly round 
the world next April. He intends to fly the Pacific 
by the far north route, crossing from Siberia to Alaska 
and thence across Canada, following the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. From Toronto he will fly 
to New York and then by Halifax to St. John’s, New- 
foundland. Sir Keith’s plans for his Atlantic crossing 
are not yet definitely settled, but he will probably fly 
from St. John’s—not to be confused with St. John, New 
Brunswick—to the Azores, following the route of the 
American naval airmen who were the first to fly from 
America to Europe. 


The very gratifying announcement was made last week 
that the Speaker has allocated a seat in the Press Gallery 
of the House of Commons for the use of the London repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Press. As a result of the 
establishment of the Irish Free State there has been a 
natural curtailment of the facilities offered to the Irish 
Press, and, consequently, a concession to the Dominion 
Press—long overdue—has been made possible. The 
ticket for the Dominion Press is being issued to the 
Empire Press Union, that admirable organization which 
has done so much to link up the newspapers throughout 
the British Empire, and will be issued by it to the 
Dominion correspondents in turn. 

One of the most picturesque personalities in the 
American Congress will be Mr. James Couzens, the multi- 
millionaire, a former partner of Henry Ford, who leaves 
the mayoralty of Detroit to suceed Seaator Newberry. 
In 1908 Mr. Couzens, so the Boston Globe informs us, was 
earning $1,800 a year as a clerk, but he believed in Henry 
Ford and put $2,500 (£500 in pre-War currency), most 
of which was borrowed, into the Ford concern. When 
he withdrew from the Ford Company he was paid 
$30,000,000 (£6,000,000) for his holding. The new 
senator from Michigan at the age of fifteen was a newsboy 


(rr 
b> 


on the Erie and Hudson trains, but it was not till he 
became chief of the Detroit police that he came into 
national prominence, and his successful campaign to 





*“ clean-up ” the city of Detroit received much praise. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——s—- 
MR. BONAR LAW AT PARIS. 


M* BONAR LAW is grappling with one of the 
4 most difficult and ungrateful tasks which have 
ever fallen to a statesman. His main difficulty 
is that he is dealing on the one hand with old friends 
and Allies, and on the other with a Power which, though 
net now hostile, was, we cannot forgei, lately a relentless 
enemy. Yet the blindness and the fears of our true 
Allies are act ually forcing us into a position which looks— 
though, of course, it is not—tke hostility to those with 
whom we would fain continue the best of friend. 

If we were to adopt the French view about Reparations, 
it is not too much to say that we should ruin the world. 
The French plan of insisting upon getting that pound 
of flesh over the heart, which was so unwisely coneeded 
at Versailles, must, if accomplished, make the condition 
of Germany ten times worse than it is already, though 
that is bad enough. But it would do even more than 
that. It would add political and social anarchy to 
Germany’s present difficulties and dangers. The occupa- 
tion of portions of Germany, if it were physically sup- 
ported by Great Britain and Italy and if they had the 
moral support of the United States and of the rest of 
the civilized world, might make the German people feel 
hopeless of further evasion and resistance. If, however, 
France were to take action contrary to the well-con- 
sidered will of Britain and of Italy, and in face of the 
strong disapproval of the United States and the rest of 
the Powers, Germany would be encouraged to make her 
resistance as strong and as long as possible. Then we 
must see fatal military triumph added to fatal military 
triumph till France had committed herself to coercive 
projects so vast and expensive as to involve her in 
universal ruin. Directly her soldiers had taken possession 
of one province it would be found that so much resistance 
was being organized across the new border that neigh- 
bouring provinces must be occupied in order to make 

But the seizure of these 
would only mean further 


the military position tenable. 


new “strategic guarantees ”’ 

crushing military demands, At last would come the 
demand that the German capital and centre of 
government must be occupied because the Central 


Government was encouraging resistance, and before very 


long France might find herself in a position—though, of 
course, on a much larger scale—analogous to that of the 
Free State Government in Ireland. She would 
have to deal with the so-called passive resistance, | 
but in truth very active resistance, of some sixty 
million people. 


To put the matter quite plainly, the French Govern- 
ment appear to have no notion of the terrible predica- 
they will find themselves if they are 
mad enough to approach the problem of coercion con- 
trary to the wishes of their former Allies and with the 
stern disapprobation of the rest of the world. France 


ment in which 


Is IN many ways a popular nation, but we can assure 
her that the popularity which has been of so much 
advantage to her hitherto in the world’s history could 
not possibly last under the conditions we have described. 
All the rest of the world save France, alas! is passion- 
ately anxious to sce the affairs of Kurope put on a sound 
basis in order that trade may revive. 
and America see all the hopes on which so much depends 


blasted by France, France will be regarded as the | 
| to the scaffold, but if you do so 


destroyer of the world—the guilty nation in the new 
and perhaps the last world’s tragedy. 


Although the freedom of the Press may allow an 








But if Europe | 
| keep a man in prison, put him on the rack, deal with 


Englishman, in spite of his natural love of Franece— 
and it is not small—to speak such disagreeable though 
necessary truths, they cannot, we fully realize, be uttered 
by a British Prime Minister. Mr. Bonar Law’s personal 
sympathies are with the French, he understands them 
and desires to help them, yet he cannot tell them the 
whole saving and friendly truth just because it would 
have to be in stark and undiplomatic terms. Here 
comes in what seems to us the greatness of mind, the 
supreme tact, which is being shown by Mr. Bonar Law 
at Paris. His statement to the British journalists was 
a masterly piece of statesmanship. He was faced with 
the difficulty of explaining the British case in such a 
way as to make France realize her peril, yet of doing 
so without using the language of menace. Again, he 
must avoid what is even than menace—the 
infliction of humiliation on a great and powerful nation 
by what might easily look like the admonitions of the 
schoolmaster. While he dared not put our case—the 
case of sanity and, strangely enough, also the true case 
for France—to the French themselves in unmistakable 
terms and with a force which would leave no doubt as 
to his ultimate intentions, he had somehow to let them 
know what he really thought. And this almost impossible 
task he achieved, and achieved with sympathy, dignity 
If he erred at all, it was in putting 
his contention before the journalists too low, and so 
running the risk of encouraging the French hotheads 
to think that we did not really mean business and that 
they might wear us down by perseverance in perversity. 

If his difficulties with regard to the French were great, 
they were almost as great as regards the Germans. 
What he obviously wanted to do, and what every 
Englishman wanted him to do, was to discourage the 
French from taking a fatal step, and yet to prevent the 
Germans from thinking that they could permanently 
separate us from France and, in fact, play the game that 
Talleyrand played at Vienna when he very nearly set 
the Powers of Europe by the ears, and produced a 
second war of the Without blustering and 
without any insincere finesse, Mr. Bonar Law in effect 
made it clear that, though the French were forcing us 
to take in appearance a pro-German and anti-French 
attitude, we had not forgotten the harm done by 
Germany to France, to ourselves, and to the world at 
large. It is clear that his mind has not been in the 
least affected by the sophistical pleas now much in 
fashion that the German terrorized and 
“hemmed in” by a band of hungry and domineering 
lambs that the poor patient creature had no choice but 
to attack them. Mr. Bonar Law has not forgotten the 
cause of the War, but clearly realizes that there are 
consequences from Germany’s crime which cannot be 
evaded. His wisdom and his statesmanship consist 
in seeing that to realize these facts is not to make one 


worse 


and good sense. 


nations. 


wolf was so 


so merciless to Germany or so foolishly sentimental 
about the injuries done to France as to forget all other 
** Rather than let 
Germany escape the full consequences of her misdeeds 
st of mankind.” 


considerations, and to say in effect, 
we will ruin ourselves and all the r 

It is evident from Mr. Bonar Law’s statement to the 
Press that he has analyzed the 
He has grasped the essential fact that he who means 


situation to the bottom. 


to recover as much money as possible from a debtor 
that debtor. 
You 


becomes in effect the business partner of 


That is a truth 


which cannot be denied. may 


him by a dozen punitive methods, or finally bring him 
you must cut youl 
losses as regards the money he owes you. You cannot 
send a man to twenty years’ penal servitude and a 


‘ 
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the same time insist that he shall pay you half his busi- 
ness profits, for business profits are not made by men 


in prison. Again, even if you do not insist on drastic 


punishment, you cannot get full recompense out of 


him if you fasten upon him burdens greater than he 
can bear. If you take 100 per cent. of his profits, he 
will naturally take the slave’s point of view and say, 
“ T will not do a stitch of work unless I am compelled.” 
Even if you ask him for 80 per cent. profit and leave 
him 20 per cent., he will probably shirk work. If you 
want to get real money, and not merely paper acknow- 
ledgments, out of him you must give him some incentive 
to work and some hope*of a better day. You must fix 
a sum which it is possible for him to pay, and so make 
it worth while for him to put his back into his work, 
to work overtime, in order to clear off his debt and once 
more become a free man. 

Bismarck clearly understood this. He 
French indemnity at a figure which France could pay. 


fixed the 


This made it possible for her to borrow—a very important | 


factor in the case. Therefore Bismarck got his indemnity 
in record time. He put the carrot in front of the French 
taxpayers’ nose by means of a fixed sum and the assur- 
ance that as soon as the money was paid French territory 
would be completely evacuated. The fatal defect of the 
Versailles plan was to place the reparations so high that 
all Germany felt it was impossible to pay them. Instead 
of giving our late enemies the incentive to redeem their 
territory, we made them feel that the line of least resist- 
ance was to destroy their own credit and so make it 
impossible for them to pay what they were ordered to 
pay. National bankruptcy, self-induced by the printing 
press and various other devices, became automatically 
the road of least resistance for Germany, and with that 
eurious methodical character- 
istically belongs to it the German nation has persistently 
toiled in the ditch of insolvency. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, Mr. Bonar Law sees 
that the only way in which France can get her money 
is to restore German commercial activity and German 
credit. To do this, however, Germany must be given 
hope—the greatest incentive to work known to man. 
To prove the truth of this view one has only got, as we 
have said elsewhere, to look at what is happening in 
Austria. 
able than that of Germany. 
less educated, and far less weil-trained people from the 


self-consciousness which 


Austria’s position is in essence far less favour- 
She has a less industrious, 


point of view of commerce. 








Yet the very moderate help 


given to her by the Allies has at once begun to put heart | 


into her people. 
When once the 


on a 


With hope has come a revival of trade. 
German reparations to France are placed 
reasonable 
feel that they will have some of the profits of a revival 
of trade when it comes—in a word, when their credit is 
re-established 
France a reasonable sum in hard money. 
be paid thus will be far better for her than any rainbow 
To three 
r even a couple of thousand millions in a reason- 


scheme of vast indemnities. get thousand 


millions, « 


' 
¢ as ‘ 
ably Ort 


period is far better than many more millions 


later, even if we assume that the greater sum will be sur 
to materializ 
How many men have ended by losing money because 


they would not sell when they might! A. has a country 
house on his hands which is costing him about £3,000 a 
Instead of 
n for it, he holds out for what he calls the 
{ 


year to keep in good and saleable condition. 


taking what he ec: 


basis, and the Germans are allowed to | 


they will be in a position to begin paying | 
For France to 


| 


proper price. This means holding out for, say, six years. | 
At the end of the six years he sells it for perhaps a thousand | 
pounds more than the sum he refused at the beginning. 
But 


| . ° 
| was a time when it Jooked as though the Lea 


when his accounts are finally made up, he finds that | on the Supreme Council’s shoulders, Some 





if he had taken the apparently absurdly low price which 
he was offered, and had put that money out at compound 
interest, he would have been on the balance 
or £16,000 to the good, instead of having lost perhaps 
£20,000. In the same way if France were to get paid in 
the end a thousand millions more than she could get by 
cutting down her claims now, she would find on a strict 
estimate that she had made a bad bargain. The bargain 
would be all the worse because in the meantime she would 
have kept all Europe in hot water. 

These obvious truths are implicit in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
statement. Yet there is a benevolent justice in his 
mind which always expressed them in a way as little 
unpleasant as possible to France. While never saying a 
provocative or menacing word to her, he also showed that 
French stubbornness and want of insight have never 
made him, and never will make him even in appearance, 
pro-German. He keeps always before him the fact that 
the Germans ought to pay, and, therefore, must pay, as 


some £15,000 


much as they can. Though German misdeeds are no 
excuse for French folly, French folly can never be an 
excuse for Germany’s misdeeds. In fine, we must never 


letourselves be provoked into injustice towards the French 
people. Mr. Bonar Law has contrived to express his opinions 
without falling into the odious attitude of those who say: 
* We are only hurting you for your good ”’ 
which is as apt to madden nations as individuals. 

We have summarized British 
proposals, and therefore shall not repeat them here. We 
Shall only add how wise we think it was of Mr. Bonar Law 


attitude 


an 


elsewhere the actual 


to insist that if we fixed reasonable conditions and obtained 
a general agreement thereto we should not then hesi- 
tate ‘‘to take whatever steps are necessary to compel 
the Germans to fulfil their obligations.” 
he declared, refused to restore their credit “‘ that in itself 
would be a justification ” for us to use compulsion. It 
was a difficult thing to say while France is maintaining 
an attitude which we think so unwise and so dangerous: 
and yet it was necessary. 

A little reflection will show, too, that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
courageous words will not do harm, but good. If we 
really mean business (as we certainly do) when we say 
that any reparations to which we agree shall be strictly 
exacted from Germany, we shall be saved from the foolish 
policy which we were very apt to fall into under the last 
régime: that is, to bribe other nations into 
agreement in the hope that ultimately they would see 
that they could not have their full pound of flesh. When 
our negotiators feel that we shall have to insist on the 


If the Germans, 


a seeming 


new terms, come what may, they will be careful to see 
that the terms are just and therefore possible of enforce- 


4 


ment. We must not light-heartedly put our names to 


any agreement for getting water out of a stone. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
5 te seed grows while men sleep. The gr 
League of Nations has exceeded expectation ; 


wth of the 
it 
has been much greater than seemed to be promised by 
the amount of popular support which the League has 
There 
might 


enjoyed, for this indeed has not been very much. 
cue 


die. The Prime Ministers of the Allied countries virtually 
ignored it. Again and again they summoned their 
Supreme Council when all the time the Supreme Council, 


differently managed and differently named, might have 
been the League itself. 
Some task which the Supt 


thrown 
to the League. Council 
was itself unable to perform was handed over perhaps in 
order that ewhere than 
of these 


Oceasionally a sop wa 


the onus of failure might lie « 


' 
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a 
transferred tasks were the forlornest of hopes, because from 
their very nature the application of force was indicated, 
but there was no force behind the League. The League 
did not complain. It accepted everything that came, 
and on the whole it has done so well that men who 
laughed at it have begun to take notice and to regard it 
seriously. It has indeed established itself. We take this 
to mean that it was necessary, for no institution survives 
discouragement and ridicule unless it is needed. 

Of all the arguments drawn from history the most mis- 
leading may be that which lays it down that because an 
idea has failed in one state of society it must necessarily 
failin another. The time has come if not for the League 
of Nations in its present form, at all events for some 
international management on the principle embodied 
in the League. The time has come because if we do 
nothing definite to make another Great War improbable 
or impossible, the nations when they have recovered 
from their present exhaustion will prepare for war on the 
sut now 





assumption that it cannot always be avoided. 
that we know what war really can be it is surely the most 
insane of policies to fold our hands and pretend that we 
can be in no sense masters of our fate. If we do not 
direct our destiny the right epitaph for civilized men will 
be: “* These men lost their civilization because they said 


they were unable to save it.”’ 

Every war begins where the last one left off. That 
is to say, if there is another Great War it will begin with 
the use of all those diabolical inventions which were cn 
the point of completion when the last war ended. From 
the first moment normal life will come to a standstill. 
Every man, woman and child will be involved. It will 
not be a gladiatorial contest between professionals. 
Fleets of aeroplanes, perhaps with silenced engines, will 
rush to the great centres of national life, there to pour 
down lethal gases and bombs. The object will be to 
paralyse energy at its source. We think it was Mr. H. G. 
Wells who said that probably the safest place in such a 
war would be at the front, where it would be hardly worth 
while to tackle the fighting men till the destruction of 
those who supply the fighting men with the wherewithal 


of war had been accomplished. 

We do not imagine that men would shrink from this 
prospect because their hearts would quail. When they 
are angry it is a matter of little concern to them how the y 


die. But we do say that it would be a disgrace—an in- | 
tellectual and moral disgrace—to civilized mankind to | 
accept this prospect as the only way of settling inter- | 
national disputes. For our part we refuse to have any | 
| 
| 


share in that disgrace. We are convinced that the next 


ten or twenty years, during which there will be no danger | 
of serious war, ought to be used to make war so far as | 
possible impossible. If we fail then we shall have, of | 
course, to review the whole situation. We may have to | 
consider seriously, which we need not do now, the policy | 
of making ourselves bankrupt with war-like preparations | 
in order to be prepared for ultimate annihilation. 


.. - 
The Li 


Mf Nations, though apparently in its Con- 


stitution it has gone too far for America, has not the 
supreme defect of over-weening ambition. There has 
been, for instance, no iltempt to set up a super-State or | 


a Federation of the World. The Constitution provides 


only for consultation and agreement among the still 
highly individualized States. The intricacies and the 
inter-d pen it of tl modern industrial world render 
not only pi ble but necessary what was impossil in 
the past. Not that men did not want peace even then: 
hey wanted it if only because war meant an interruption 
to the business of amassing wealth. Rome kept peace by 


imposing it. When Rome fell, because as Matthew 


Arnold said “ her heart was stone,” a general peace might | 


still have been planned or imposed by, say, the Papacy 
as the head of Christendom, or by that strange institution 
the Holy Roman Empire as it existed from about A.p. 900 
to about a.p. 1800. The old German Empire with the 
strange title 
not Roman, and was not an Empire 


for as has been said it was not Holy, was 
indeed prole ssed an 
But like the Papacy, of 
whose spiritual authority it declared itself to be the 
exponent, it failed. Then after the Napoleonic Wars 
‘ame that amazing machinery for keeping the peace 
known as the Holy Alliance. When one reads the 
intensely pious and loving language of Alexander I. of 
Russia, of Francis I.of Austria, and of Frederick William 
III., King of Prussia, who set their names to the famous 


intention to keep the peace. 


instrument, one can hardly believe that they were such 
hypocrites as not to mean what the y said. Sut 
apparently they were. Their conception of maintaining 
peace was to prevent any internal movement which might 
disturb peace. They allowed no change, no progress. 
The status quo was their standard measure to be preser\ ed 
Thus the Holy Alliance became the means 
of keeping the victims of Austrian rule in a state of misery 
and grievance. It was a glorious page in English history 
when Great Britain refused to have anything to do with 
the Alliance and ** calle d in the Né w World to redre SS the 
balance of the Old.” 

Sut the Le ague of Nations has followed no false 
doctrine of immutability. It provides for a regular 


It may be said, “ Yes, but we 


at all costs. 


rey ision of eric vances 


must judge not by what the League might do but by 


what it has actually done so far, for, after all, it ought 
to have done something striking and important by this 
time.” We think that it has. It has established a per- 
manent Court of International Justice (October 15th, 
1921), which it was enabled to do by the Covenant, 
although the Covenant (unlike previous peace-making 
documents) did not itself ac tually provide such a per- 
manent Court. 
city of Danzig. It has governed the Saar basin since 
February, 1921. 
Eupen and Malmédy, giving the provinces to Belgium. 
It has already registered 350 treaties. This is most sig- 
It means that in future there ought to be no 
A great deal of nonsense 


evils of secret diploma vy, and 


It has organized, and it protects, the {ree 


It has adjudicated on the question of 


nificant. 
such thing as a secret treaty. 
has been talked about th: 
people have talked rathe 


13] 1 ‘ 1 } 
r wildly about all diplomatic 


negotiations being open. If all discussion wer pen 
diplomats would simply refuse to exchange confidences, 
and hopes of agreement would be further off than ever 


The whole atmosphere of public discussion would be 
I } 

poison d by partisans and a ¢ lamorous Press. But w! 

we can and ought to have is complete publicity for all 

1 


treaties when they have reached their final shape. In 


our opinion every treaty ought to be ratified by Pa . 


} ] } 1 
ment—though Mr. Gladstone would not have assented to 
that—and it would t of course, be registered b 
Leacue of Nations. B we have t yet exhausted 
list of the League's : vements. Although it { 1 to 
sett the dispute i P i 1 Lit 
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that we should not object to any modifications of the 
Constitution of the League which would ensure her 
adhesion. We think that the famous Article X. of the 
Covenant has been wrongly interpreted in America as a 
challenge to the rights of Congress. The fact that 
unanimity is required in any decision of the Council to use 
force seems to leave the power of Congress where it was. 
But we are so sensible of the essential importance of 
bringing in America that we would not only consent to, 
but welcome, any reasonable arrangement which would 
satisfy her. If she would be satisfied with a proposal that 
we have often made, that the Powers should merely 
promise not to denounce any Treaty—in other words not 
to go to war—without a year’s notice we would accept 
that as a basis of agreement upon which much else could 
gradually be built. It has escaped general notice that, 
though America has in a large sense ignored the League, 
she has already changed her mind sufficiently to send 
representatives to sit on the Commissions of the League 
which are dealing with opium and with the traffic in 
women and children, and with certain Labour questions. 
We should not be surprised at any time to hear that 
America had officially joined the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, for that Court is almost an American 
idea, and an American judge has already consented to 
serve on it. 

agrees with what we 
of joining the League 
are now branches all 


We suggest that everyone who 
have written should make a point 
of Nations Union, of which there 
over the country. The minimum subscription is only a 
shilling. 





MR. PAGE AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
W E are glad to learn from a paragraph in the last 
issue of the Sunday Times that there is a growing 
movement in London in favour of expressing the nation’s 
gratitude to the late Mr. Walter Hines Page by the 
erection of a public monument. We are not surprised, 
though we are delighted. It would be diflicult to find 
a parallel to the feeling of sympathy and gratitude which 
has been aroused in the minds of Englishmen by the 
publication of the Page Letters. The country had 
always known that Page’s action here as an Ambassador 
was not merely correct but sympathetic ; but very few 
people outside the inner circle of the Government realized 
the magnificent service which he performed for us and 
the world during the War, and, still more important, 
the passionate devotion with which he maintained the 
good cause. Hle was as wise as he was fearless. He 
was as far-secing as he was generous and high-spirited. 
If ever a man understood the importance, not only to 
the English-speaking world, but to humanity in general, 
of maintaining the ties of blood and friendship that 
bind the whole English-speaking race, whether in these 
Islands, in the United States and her Overseas Possessions, 
or throughout the Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, it was Page. But Page was no mere 
dreamer. Though he had vision, he was no visionary. 
Ife was not content with the vagueness of prophecy. 
Iie must always be active in the cause to which he had 
lie knew that the union which he 
desired and which would save the world could not be 
accomplished if Britain was overwhelmed by the German 
attack or if she was crippled, or, again, if she came out 
of the War, whether victor or vanquished, with the 
fecling that America had refused to show her the sympathy 
We did not ask 
for, or at the beginning of the War even dream of receiving, 
physical aid 


given his heart. 


either of affection or of comprehension. 


understood what we were doing, and that she longed for 
us to pass through the furnace unscathed. 





from her, but we did want to feel that she | 





But though Page’s reason told him that it was essential] 
to the future welfare of the world not only that we should 
not be beaten but that we should end the War with 
America’s good will, such reasoning was not the essential 
part, the vital element, in his action. Deep down 
in his nature he had loved us even before we had seemed 
worthy of his love. When he saw us in our agony and 
saw the proud nobility with which the British people 
of every kind bore the hammer-strokes of Fate, there 
surged up in his heart, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, 
the sense of love and pity, and a realization of the 
greatness of the issue and of the part 
which by a lucky destiny he had been called upon 
to play. He knew that if he made a 
whether from carelessness, from folly, or from zeal, 
all the good work that he had done and _ intended 
to do would be ruined. In those long midnight hours 
of silent thought, which his biographer describes so 
eloquently, he steadied body and soul for the task before 
him. He was like the captain of the schooner in Walt 
Whitman’s poem who saw a sister ship at the mercy of 
the waves and kept near her to encourage and to help her. 
While Death chased the helpless vessel up and down the 
tempest, the rescuer showed on his deck the words painted 
in huge letters: “ We shall not desert you.” Page 
never deserted us. Not for an instant did his mind 
relax or he cease to ask: ‘‘ How can I help best?” 
He would not even give vent to his indignation, lest he 


tremendous 


false step, 


might thereby risk the loss of a scintilla of power to 
aid and serve. Though it almost broke his gallant spirit 
to know how little his chiefs at Washington understood 
what he was doing, he kept up his high courage. He did 
not even stoop to anger or irritation when he heard or 
divined the sneer that he had become an Englishman— 
a taunt which must have him to the heart, for, 
as a matter of fact, there never a whole- 
souled and well-satisfied American than Page. Had he 
found us in prosperity rather than in peril, Page would 
have been in appearance both to himself and to others one 
of our most persistent and least friendly critics. 


cut 


was more 


Could, then, any man not of our own community, 
though of our own race, language and traditions, better 
deserve a monument in our midst than Walter Page ? 
It is true that his letters are in one sense his best monu- 
ment, and that they are wet with an Empire’s tears of 
love and gratitude. But this may to some extent pass 
with the generation that knew him. We want 
thing that may be seen and touched, some physical sign 
of remembrance. Given this condition, how can we best 
commemorate Page? Hitherto the only practical sug- 
gestion of which we have heard is a statue like that of 
Lincoln in the streets of London. 
not seem appropriate. We want 
intimate, something more special, something that will 
show the endearment of the man to us in our day of 
anguish and adversity. What secms to us a true monu- 
ment for Page is a memorial in Westminster Abbey. There, 
and there alone, can a memorial stand which will embrace 
the whole English-speaking race, which will bring the 
thrill of reverence and homage from every land in which 
the English tongue is spoken 
country, whether deep inland or by Atlantic or Pacific seas, 
from Canada, from Australia, from New Zealand, from 
Africa, and from a thousand scattered communities in 


some- 


Somehow that does 


something more 


from his own well-loved 


which the sacred flame of the English-speaking race is 
kept alive. Let Page’s memorial, then, stand in the 
Abbey. No word or deed of his was ever said or done 
which could cause racial disunion. He stood for that 
unity in diversity which is ours. 

We know the extreme physical difficulties that 
attend every suggestion for adding to the memorials. in 


must 
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the Abbey. Though we may be sure that the present 
Dean and Chapter will have nothing but the strongest 
sympathy for the proposal, we can well understand that 


Sat first they may think that there is no physical possi- 


bility of acceding to our suggestion. But we must not 
call it ours, for we know that when the suggestion is 
made it will be adopted by millions of men within the 
Empire. The first thoughts of the Dean and Chapter 
can hardly help being something of this kind. ‘In the 
case of a man like Page it would be impossible to put 
up what might be called a small or hole-and-corner 
To do that would than to do 
At the same time, every single inch of our 
space has Therefore, alas! we have no 
power to do what we should like to do.” We would 
implore the Dean and Chapter not to be content thus to 
make answer to Even in the present 
congested state of the Abbey walls there is some space 
to be found for a monument so special, so unparalleled. 
For example, there is a foot or two of room in the stately 
Chapel of Henry VII. close to the tablet which commemo- 
rates the services of Lord Cromer. We do not say that 
From many points of view it is 
not. It is not, as it were, “‘ central ’’ enough for a monu- 
ment to Page. We merely to that 
there is a part of the Abbey where room could actually 
be found, if not for a monument, at any rate for a tablet 
commemorating what Page did for us—a place in the 
very centre of the Empire, a place where men had 
worshipped for some eight hundred years before the 
division of the English kin into two separate political 
communities took place. For deeds of the spirit so great 
those done by Page and fraught with a pathos so 


memorial. be worse 


noihing. 


wall gone. 


themselves. 


this is an ideal place. 


name it indicate 


as 
deeply moving the simplest inscription is all that is neces- 
sary. We only ask that the marble should tell in a few 


clear words what he did in the years between 1914 and 
1918. It would be enough to remember that “* Virtue 
filled the space between.” Virtue, in the old sense of 
courage, goodness and great-heartedness, was his indeed. 
The very plainness of the monument and of the words 
would mark and prove the dignity of the occasion. 
A memory such as his requires no heightening, no writing 
up, no forcing. 

As a specific suggestion, might not the inscription be 
engraved in letters of gold on the stones that lead from 
the nave to the chancel ? 

But if a commemoration in the Abbey is the way in 
which, as we devoutly hope, Page will be remembered, 
let us not forget to adopt this course in a way which 
the whole world shall know to be of special import. 
There are thousands of purses which would be opened at 
the first echo of a proposal for enshrining Page’s memory 
in the Abbey. But though private generosity, in big 
sums or in millions of small sums, would do honour to 
the donors, something more is needed. Surely the right 
way in such a commemoration is a vote of the House of 
Commons, or, better still, a four-lined Act of Parliament. 
This would mean not only that both Houses of Parliament 
would share in doing Page honour, but that the scheme 
He would 
pronounce the historic words, “‘Le Roi le veult,’”’ not only 
as the King of these Islands but as the representative of 
all the Dominions. The Act of Parliament could also be 
officially communicated to the President and Congress of 


would receive the assent of the Sovereign. 


the United States by the British Ambassadorat Washington. | 


We trust that those who favour our suggestion 
will let us know of their approval by sending us their 
hames and addresses in ease evidence of publie support 
9 We do not think it in 
the least likely that any such proof would be required 


by the Dean and Chapter, for they fully recognize that 


were asked for at a later stage. 








| is laid before us we become aware of what we have ca 


they represent historically not merely a half but the whole 
of the English-speaking world. Still, there can be no 
harm, but rather the reverse, in keeping in touch with 
those who feel a special sympathy with our proposal 
until that proposal has been accepted by the competent 
authority. J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 


THE HONOURS REPORT. 

fPAHE Report of the Royal Commission on Honours 

reads to us like a document by a doctor who 
should attempt to prescribe for an illness without having 
observed the symptoms. No one would hope for any 
satisfactory results from a prescription thus arrived at, 
and we have similarly small hopes of the Honours Report. 
It is true that the Commissioners in a general way noted 
what the disease was. They saw that the patient had 
an ominous rash; but they evidently thought it un- 
necessary to discover whether it was the beginnings of 
smallpox or of measles or of chicken-pox or only of nettle- 
rash. Mr. Arthur Henderson, in his note of dissent from 
the Majority Report, quite rightly pointed out that 
though the terms of reference under which the Commission 
worked were ridiculously restricted, it would have been 
possible to examine some of those notorious touts whose 
exploits, names and addresses are already well known 
to the public. Not of them called. The 
Commissioners can hardly have appreciated how deeply 
concerned the nation has been about this Honours scandal. 
A general cleansing was required. The whole house 
should have been swept out, fumigated and disinfected. 
Instead of such a purge we have got a tenderly worded 
document hinting a fault and hesitating dislike, and above 
all displaying a credulity that is astonishing. To show 
how far this credulity goes we must examine the recom- 


one was 


mendations. 

Briefly they amount to this: that though the Prime 
Minister shall, as before, recommend persons for honours, 
in the case of recommendations for political services the 
list shall be scrutinized by a Committee of the Privy 
Council consisting of not more than three membcrs. 
If this Committee objects to a particular recommendation, 
but the Prime Minister persists, the King shall be informed 
of the objection. In the list submitted to the Committee 
it is to be stated on what grounds each recommendation 
for an honour has been made, and a declaration shall also 
be made by the Patronage Secretary or Party Manager 
that “‘no payment or expectation of payment to any 
party or political fund is directly or indirectly associated 
with the recommendation.’’ Moreover, the name and 
address of the person who originally suggested the name 
of the candidate is to be appended. Finally, it is proposed 
that an Act should be passed inflicting penalties on those 
who offer honours or try to secure them for themselves 
in respect of any money payment. 

Anybody who did not know what the Honours scandal 
was would say on reading these recommendations that 
they were certainly in form a slap in the face for any 

sritish Prime Minister, and he would naturally expect 
to find somewhere in the Report that the Commissioners 
had been convinced by evidence carefully collected and 
earnestly considered that the slap was justified. His 
He would 


expectation, however, would be disappointed. 
merely find a proof of how easy it seems to be for Com- 
missioners to try to satisfy what they understand to be 
by the production 
there was lor 
examine what little evidence 


alled 


public opinion without showing 


of any detailed evidence that any need 


doing so. In fact, when wi 


the credulity of the Commissioners :— 
‘We put the question to each Minister in turn, whether he h id 


: ever been cognizant of any bargain or promise to the effect that an 
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honour would be contingent on a contribution to party funds. We 
received the answer that we had expected, that they had not. 
Answers to the same effect were given by the Patronage Secretaries 
und Party Managers.” 

Is it not wonderful ? Of course, a Prime Minister who 
recommended an honour in return for a large money con- 
tribution would be most careful never to allow his Patron- 
age Secretary to mention money. He would put his 
fingers in his ears rather than listen to a revelation which 
would always be for him an embarrassment or a guilty 
secret. All a Prime Minister wants to know is that the 
candidate’s attitude towards the party chest can reason- 
ably be described as “ distinguished political services.” 
The sordid details are only for those lower down in the 
political hierarchy. 

Having given this instance of their credulity the 
Commissioners then go on to make the admission that 
there is no doubt that “ for some time, and recently in 
increasing numbers, persons who for want of a better 
ame we may stigmatize as touts ”—notice how elegantly 
the Commissioners put on gloves before touching the 
pitch—** had been going about asserting that they could 
secure honours in return for a specified payment.” What 
we have always wanted to know, and here the report 
of the Commission does not help us at all, is why these 
persons “‘ who may be stigmatized as touts ” went about 
acting as they did. There must have been some reason. 
Obviously they did not do it for fun. There must have 
been “money in it” somewhere—money for a party 
chest no doubt, but also money in the form of com- 
mission for the tout. The authenticated instances of 
the speculations of the touts are so numerous that the 
business was evidently considered a profitable one. 
Yet the Ministers and Patronage Secretaries denicd that 
any basis for it existed. 

The Commissioners, with a credulity which embraced 
every statement, however contradictory, that was set 
before them, solved the conundrum, or perhaps we ought 
to say split the difference, by accepting the repudiation 
of the Ministers and the Patronage Sccretaries and 
then founding on it a recommendation which might 
be paraphrased as “‘ Not guilty. But we are going to 
prevent your ever doing it again.” The Commissioners 
imply that the names of candidates for honours who 
had paid large sums of money came up to the Patronage 
Secretarics and Party Agents without these ollicials 
having even so much as heard of the touts. It is a sug- 
gestion which we must dismiss as too damaging, from one 
point of view, to the officials. If it is true, they must 
have been so slack about inquiring into details that 
their ignorance amounted to a crime. 

The credulity of the Commissioners does not, however, 
end there. They are equal to believing that a 
Committee of the Privy Council, which is apparently to 
be appointed by the Prime Minister of the day, would 


even 


prevent all scandal and that the bare declaration of a 
Patronage Secretary that a proposed honour is not in 
consideration of a money payment should be accepted | 
as a declaration of value—though they themselves have 
recommendations that they not 
What we fear is that under 


shown by their are 
themselves of that opinion. 
the proposed system the old abuses would go on as before, 
with an additional chance of suecess, because they would 
be entrenched in deceptive conditions which would 
protect and perpetuate them while seeming to some 
simple souls to exclude them. 

The only objection that we can make to Mr. Ifenderson’s 
Minority Report is that by deprecating all honours for 


political services he implies that politics have no con- 





are, in fact, a dishonourable business. 


nexion with honour 
Really, the more honour we can pay to polities decently 
and honourably conducted the better; but we must 


rg, 


choose the men of merit, the men who are setting examp] 
of great citizenship, not men whose claims are that a 
have bursting purses and easy political virtue and tha 
they are not above calling attention to their own Suita 
bility. In most respects, however, Mr. Henderson’ 
brief report is a dignified and reasoned denunciation of the 
inadequacy of the Commissioners’ recommendations 
We are grateful to him for having written it, and we believe 
that in the long run he will prove to have had a true 
sense of the evil than was displayed by his {ellow-Com. 
missioners, 


IRELAND REVISITED. 
VIL—Tue Partition or IreLanp. 

WHEN the Postmaster-Gencral of the Irish Fre 
State invited artists to submit designs for the 
new postage stamps, he laid down as one of the conditions 
of the competition that they must be symbolical. Thy 
new stamp, recently issued, is not a thing of beauty; by 
it is certainly symbolical, and its symbolism has a very 
practical interest. The a Gaelic. 
Byzantine arch framing an outline map of Ireland. The 
map ignores existing political divisions, and the super. 
scription on the arch is not “* Saorstat Eireann,”’ but th, 
single but comprehensive word “ Eire.” This might be 
taken to symbolize an ideal, the unity of Ireland, whic 
is a thing all Irishmen, whether of the North or South 
desire—on their own terms. It is, however, really sym. 
bolical not so much of an aspiration as of a claim—that 
the Oireachtas in Dublin is de jure sovereign over the 
whole island—and of the intention sooner or later to 
make this claim valid. The Free State leaders have 
made no disguise of their attitude in this matter. The 
terms of the Treaty, as they have over and over again 
publicly stated, represent no more than an accommodation 
forced upon them by the military situation, and to all 
seeming they agree with Bismarck’s dictum that into al] 

treaties the clause rebus sic stantibus must be read. 
Even had they not naturally adopted this attitude it 
would have been forced upon them by the Republican 
opposition. They have not forgotten that it was ily 
acceptance by Mr. Redmond of the principle of the 
“partition of Ireland,” during the negotiations that 
followed the Easter Week rising, which provided Sin 
Fein with its most powerful weapon against him and his 
party. They know well that, if they are to continue t 
enjoy the support of the Catholic Irish, they must deprive 
the 
equally fatal directed against themselves. 
the most—perhaps the only really effective weapon i 


le 


design is simple: 


tepublicans of a weapon which might well prove 
It is, indeed 


For the Irish masses are neither 
they have bee 


their political armoury. 
by nature nor tradition democratic ; 
accustomed from time immemorial to accept the leader- 
ship of anyone strong enough to govern; and it may b 
doubted whether one 
difference between a Republic and a Monarchy. 
Republican ideal, then, so far as it 


in a thousand could state tl 
Th 
is merely concern 
with the form of government, has never made any great 
ques 


I 
the q 


nd. 


is a convenient modern catchword, but the s 


appeal to them. It is otherwise with 


issue between Ulster and the rest of Irela 


the ery is as old as Irish history, and older. 


in most cases, at least—a passionate desire for nati 


unity; it is not even a vivid realization of the ec 
and other ills resulting from disunion (as the boycott 
Ulster has shown); it is the outgrowth of a very ancictl 
antagonism, the primitive, eager desire 
ld feud. 

“The Frenchman,” says M. Madelin in his La Ré li 


lion Francaise, ** does not consider himself free untu 2 


to get the best 


of it at last in an 


agve-( 
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rules.” What is true of the Gaul is true also of the Gael. | and, if they accepted partition, it was unwillingly and 
All Irish history bears witness to it; for it was ever the | only to save themselves from the political disorder and 
objection to the rule of “ the other Irishman ” which gave | economic ruin which they foresaw would follow any 


their opportunity to foreign invaders, whether Dances, 
Normans, Scots, or English. Now the oldest, as well as 
the most persistent, of these antagonisms is that between 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland. ‘“ The historians,”’ wrote 
the late Mr. Quiggin, “place the beginnings of the 
antithesis between North and South at the very com- 
mencement of the Milesian domination,” and the begin- 
ninys of this domination are lost in the mists of legend. 
The oldest of the Irish epics, the Téin Bé Cualnge, is 
held by Celtic scholars to picture the social and political 
conditions of Ireland at the very beginning of the Christian 
era. Its theme is a war of a Southern coalition, ‘* the 
Great Four-Fifths of Erin,” against Ulster ; and the 
leader of the Southern hosts, Queen Medb of Connacht, 
is made the mouthpiece of the sentiment of the South: 
“It is natural,” she says, “to hate proud Ulster!” 

The claim that Ireland has ever been a national unit 
is, indeed, quite unhistorical. Even the short period 
under Grattan’s Parliament, on which Sinn Fein originally 
based its Constitutional claim, only enforeed the lesson 
derived from all previous records; for it ended in the 
hideous fratricidal strife of 1798. If, then, the principle 
of sclf-determination was to be applied to Ircland, it is 
clear that this immemorial antithesis between North and 
South, accentuated now by differences of religion and 
well-marked differences of race, was bound to be taken 
into consideration. Ireland had been welded into some 
sort of unity under the domination of the British Crown ; 
this domination removed, it split again along its ancient 
lines of cleavage. The autonomy of Ulster is the logical 
and natural corollary of the autonomy of Ireland. 

It does not follow that the partition of Ireland is a 
good thing, or that it has been anywhere welcome. It 
has, to begin with, revived and accentuated the old 
antithesis, which, before the Home Rule question came 
into prominence once more, had been gradually dis- 
appearing. Nor has the revived sense of antagonism in 
the South been confined to Nationalists and Sinn Feiners. 
Many of theSouthern Unionists had always shared in the 
prejudice against “ proud Ulster,” and the arrangement 
for a separate treatment of the Six Counties divided their 
ranks at a critical time. The majority, indeed, recog- 
nized the reasonableness of the Ulster case and adhered 
to the principles of the Unionist Alliance, but an in- 
fluential and wealthy minority formed the Anti-Partition 
League and became prominent in the negotiations which 
led to the Truce. To them, as to the Nationalists and 
Sinn Feiners who accepted the Treaty, partition was an 
evil only to be accepted for fear of worse things, and in 
general this is true of all the former loyalists of the South. 
It could hardly be otherwise; for, quite apart from the 
fecling that they have been sacrificed, partition has 
already struck deadly blows at their interests. The 
setting up of a separate judicial system in the North, for 
instance, has gravely injured the many lawyers in Dublin 
whose business was largely with Ulster and who, for one 
reason or another, cannot transfer themselves to Belfast. 
Grave, too, is likely to be the effect on Trinity College, 
which, as time goes on, will probably suffer more and 
more from the competition of the northern university. 
On trade the result has already been disastrous; it is 
likely to be more disastrous if and when a tariff barrier is 
built up between North and South. For the industrial 
North and the agricultural South are really comple- 
mentary to one another; and if their political fusion is 
difficult, if not impossible, their economic union is a prime 
condition of their life. 

The men of the Six Counties recognize this well enough, 





attempt to establish Home Rule. Its inconveniences and 
its dangers are fully recognized by them, and are sub- 
mitted to only because they fear still more the incon- 
veniences and the dangers of falling under the domination 
of the South. To this they will never consent. Mean- 
while, their attitude towards the Free State Government 
has been consistently correct, and even friendly, and 
they would certainly co-operate with it for all common 
purposes the moment it was in a position to cometo terms. 
Unfortunately, the Dublin Government is in no such 
position. Apart from its general weakness, it is ham- 
pered by the necessity of competing with the Republican 
stalwarts for popular favour, and the popular forces that 
count are more interested in downing “ Carsonia”’ than 
in setting up the Free State. The Treaty, it is true, has 
been accepted, and under its terms the Six Counties have 
been able to contract out of the new Irish Constitution. 
But, unluckily, the Treaty also contains a clause, charac- 
teristically vague, which has given the Free State Govern- 
ment an opportunity for appealing to popular passion by 
raising claims which, if conceded, would destroy the 
power of the North and force it piecemeal under the rule 
of the Oireachtas. Article XII. of the Treaty provides, 
inter alia, for the appointment of a Commission which 
“shall determine in accordance with the wishes of the 
inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with economic 
and geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland, and for the 
purposes of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and of 
this instrument, the boundary of Northern Ireland shall 
be such as may be determined by this Commission.” 
The only possible excuse for this amazing specimen of 
treaty-making is that it was drafted by puzzled and 
weary politicians in the small hours of the morning. Its 
terms are as loose and as capable of contraction and 
expansion as a rubber band. By many it was taken to 
imply no more than what is known as a “ rectification of 
frontier *’—the transference of a Catholic village here 
or a Protestant village there in order to secure peace on 
the border; and this the Ulstermen would have been 
willing enough to accept. Very different is the inter- 
pretation of the terms of the clause by the Free State 
Government, as announced wurbi et orbi by President 
Cosgrave in a New Year’s Message published in the 
Times. There is here no question of a mere rectification ; 
and unfortunately the President is able to quote the 
language used by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons on December 14th, 1921, in support of a claim 
which, were it insisted on, would have the most disas- 
trous consequences. This claim was set forth in great 
detail in a pamphlet issued by the Free State Govern- 
ment to members of the Dail a few weeks 
It was elaborately illustrated with maps giving the 
results of the various electoral areas (parliamentary 
constituencies, county and district councils, &c.) in the 
Six Counties, and claimed for the Free State all those in 
which a preponderance of Nationalist or Sinn Fein votes 
The misleading nature of this method 


ago. 


had been cast. 
—quite apart from any suggestion of patriotic imagina- 
tiveness—may be illustrated by the case of the electoral 
area of Tyrone-Fermanagh. The whole of the two 
counties is blackened out of the Northern map on the 
cround of the Nationalist victory at the recent election. 
Yet the Protestant minority was not very far short of 
the Catholic majority and—what is more important— 
this minority is largely concentrated in South Tyrone 
along the borders of Monaghan, which is in the Free 
State, while the Catholic population is for the most part 
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cut off from direct contact with the South. To admit 
this claim, then, would be to include in the Free State 
a very large number of Protestants who, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that their lives and fortunes depend on 
keeping out of it. If this, and the remaining claims of 
‘the Free State, were conceded, the area under the Northern 
Government would be reduced to the counties of Lon- 
donderry, Antrim and portions of Down and Armagh, 
that is to say, to a fragment which could not possibly 
carry on an autonomous political and economic existence. 
It has, moreover, been pointed out to me that the 
Catholic preponderance in certain areas of the Six Counties 
has been largely due to special and possibly temporary 
causes; for thousands of Protestant Ulstermen perished 
in the Great War, and their places were taken in the 
factories and yards by low-class immigrants from the 
South. This is a consideration which will not, perhaps, 
weigh with fanatical advocates of the sacred principle 
of self-determination. It has, however, great weight in 
Northern Ireland, 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Belfast Government has refused to have anything to do 
with any such attempted solution of the boundary 
question, It has announced that it refuses to acknow- 
ledge the terms of a Treaty to which it was no party, 
and that it takes its stand on the Act of 1920, under 
which the area of the Six Countics was guaranteed to it. 
It will negotiate with the Dublin Government as to a 
rectification of franticr; with a Commission appointed 
to reopen the whole question it refuses to have anything 
to do. Thus once more the policy, characteristic of Mr. 
Lloyd George, of effecting an apparent accommodation 
by means of contradictory promises is having its effect. 
The North, armed and disciplined, is watching the 
South, which is armed but not disciplined. For the 
Great Four-Fifths of Ireland, having found a bond of 
union in a common hate, may once again march against 
proud Ulster, and there may yet be need of another 
Cichulinn to guard the pass. AN OBSERVER. 

(T’o be continued.) 





TRIVIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

5 ieee wish to get away from “* The Usual ” is recurrent 

with most of us. Ordinarily it lasts a very short 
time and is most keenly felt at anniversaries. The New 
Year brings it to nearly all of us. We become suddenly 
bored by ourselves. We should like to be different. That 
is why we make most of those trivial new resolutions 
which we play with—till they are broken. There is very 
little stuff in them; they consist of restlessness. We are 
not speaking of “* good resolutions.” They are not under- 


taken for the sake of varicty. On the contrary, they as | 


a rule represent efforts after consistency. The man who 
wants to act more constantly up to his ideals wants to be 
more himself. These trivial resolutions, on the other hand, 
are little bits of play-acting; often where women are con- 
cerned they begin with dressing up. For instance, is it 
not a noticeable fact that all women who have time and 
money to make a study of clothes occasionally startle 
their friends by dressing “* out of character’? We meet 
Mrs. So-and-so unexpectedly and are astonished to see 
that outwardly she has turned into somebody else. It is 
not vanity which has influenced her. She is under the 


woman who talks too much almost always ends by borin 
her listeners; as a rule it does not occur to them me 
often she bores herself. They sometimes fetch a Sigh of 
relief when they get away from her, but she never get 
away from herself. Loquacity is natural to her, and shit 
cannot change her temperament, but she can resolye ; 
do so and act a part for a little while. 
resolution accordingly, and keeps silence until she find 
She plays the part of listene 
!—as a rule she plays it badly. 
and not her art. Where the born listener seems sympa. 
thetic she seems sulky. 


it is not worth keeping. 


People go away and say to cag} 
other: “ I wonder what is the matter with So-and-so to. 
She was very glum and disagreeable. I wonder ji 
she is vexed about something.” They do not say it to her 
but somchow their manner tells their thoughts and the 
talkative one drops her new réle and is herself again, 
Quite as often things happen the other way round 
The silent person makes an examination of her so 
conscience. “I am too reserved and give myself too littl, 
trouble among my acquaintances,” she says to herself; 
‘besides, I am weary of my own silence ; 
She does, and her friends hardly know 
“What could make that dear quiet thing run or 
like that!” they cach exclaim. 
so much in my life.” 


my flow of words.” 





‘“*T never heard her talk 
they are not favourably 
She seems to them less wise than usual, a 
little prosy, perhaps, or a little gushing, or not so 
natured as they had imagined, or more of an egoist, or less 
They incline to revise their opinions of her 
character and are quite unaware that they are merely 
criticizing her acting. Scon she herself will forget her 
resolution of change and scttle down once more to put up 
with herself as she is. 


Certain naturally cheerful people who always look upon 
the best side of things realize now and then that they 
often invent a good side in order to look at it. 
moment they feel sick of their own temperaments. 
will bearealist,” he or she inwardly declares. 
feel happy when I have just read in the papers of all the 
dreadful thingsthat are happening! I must be getting very 
hard-hearted, or is it, perhaps, that I have a_ limited 
imagination ? Anyhow, I will at least have the decency 
to seem sad and anxious ; after all, one never knows what 
may happen; some misfortune may even come to my 


own family to-day.” Often such people know to their 





spell of a new trivial resolution. She is tired of her | 


appearance, and when she made up her mind to change it 
she probably thought she had made it up for good and all. 
Before she has worn out her new things her personality 
will once more have asserted itself, once more she will be 


content to look like herself. The same thing is true in | 


more serious matters than dress. We arc all of us a good | 
deal humbler than we suppose cach other to be. A | no longer retire; he shall go forward. The only result of 


| 


sorrow that their unchanging cheerfulness has irritated 
They will try not so to irritate them any 
This resolution of sadness is one which good men 
and women very soon scrap ; 
are the sooner. 
her friends; “‘ things must be in a bad way!” 
| determination could stand against the certainty that we 
ire taking the heart out of our nearest and dearest ? 


their friends. 


the more unselfish they 
** Even So-and-so is down! ”’ 


On the other hand, from the point of 
moralist, people who are born to take 
view of life ought to try to take a more rose-coloured 
one, and no doubt a few of them do determine to do 80. 
They lack the 
ous efforts after gaicty are apt to 
It is hard for them. 


faculty and their lugubri 
be rather ridiculous. 
throw themselves into another part. 
up their minds to “ green,” or rather grey, themselves 
Perhaps one of the commonest of trivial resolutions 
Tired out by theit 
| sufferings, shy people in desperation resolve to end them. 
Come what may, they say to themselves, they will put 
no longer with the squirms of the social coward who beats 
They will force him to the front. 
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the determination is that instead of fecling superficially 
ashamed of themselves they for a little while acutely hate 
themselves. As they go to sleep they look back with 
positive horror on the antics of the man or woman whom 
they realize that they have simply been impersonating. 
All their lives they have been shy, but ever since the age 
when it was possible to cry with fright and leave the 
room they have been making for themselves a sort of 
armour of dignity, and all they have done in carrying out 
their trivial resolution is to tear it off in public ! Nothing 
remains to be done but try to forget the day they did it, 
and hope that other people may also. 

A sudden desperate determination to 
economy is not uncommon among conscientious people 
who have not always been poor. It is nothing less than 
a resolution to be rich. Now, there is something serious 
to be said both for and against a real resolution to get 
money. It may be a good resolution, it is often a bad 
one ; “anyhow, it is a great one. Whether it succeeds or 
not, it cannot be seriously made without having far- 
But the strong wish 


cease from 


reaching effects upon character. 


which we all feel at times to be financially easy for a | 


change is quite another thing. It is out of the power of 
most of us—certainly of most women—to be any richer 
than we are; all we can do is to shift our economies and 
play at it. We want dreadfully, some of us, to get out 
of the company of our economical selves, so we try to 
imitate other people’s economics and to give up our own. 
So many of our friends whose income is no greater than 
ours seem much better off. There is a type of person 
who, in order to get certain luxuries which specially appeal 
to him, will sacrifice comfort altogether and always look 
rich to those who do not know him intimately. If we 
only see him in publie his example is sure to lead us into 
mistakes, It is very bad luck for us if we meet him just 
when we have registered a vow against over-carefulness. 
We have never saved, say, in fires, and we determine to 
We buy a fur coat, and get warm only out of 
Habit revenges itsclf. We want the fire and the 
could much more easily do without the latter 
than the former. Perhaps we have to wait till the horrid 
thing is paid for before we go back to our old ways. No 
We feel poorer than ever ! 


shiver. 
doors. 


coat; we 


more trivial resolutions for us. 

Everybody likes easy-going people, yet how often they 
are ridiculed. When the fact that they are laughed at 
for their good nature comes to their knowledge they begin 
Self-ridicule is insup- 
no longer, but 


to be ridiculous in their own cyes. 


portable. They resolve to be “ easy ” 
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very stern and judicial. Unfortunately, they do not 
know how. A naturally stern man can be stern and yet 
just. But an easy-going one suffering from a revulsion 
of feeling—a momentary attack of self-distaste—is at 
best simply arbitrary and at worst may be cruel. Pro- 
bably he soon sees that the caprice he took for righteous- 


ness was nothing but impatience and his trivial resolution 
is shattered by a fit of pretty serious repentance. We 
have got to put up with our temperaments. 

As the New Ycarorwhatever anniversary has roused our 


discontent recedes we clear up the scrap-heap ofour trivial | 


resolutions and realize that no divorcee law has ever been 
invented which can dividea man from himself. Itisrather 
a dull look out, but no one wishes permancntly to change it. 


AIR TRAVEL AND AN EXHIBITION. 
ty Mr. Riley, in The Mill on the Floss, George Eliot 

says, “ Though he had a gencral sense of under- 
standing Latin his comprehension of any particular 
Latin was not very ready.” The same thing might 
be said of most people’s knowledge of flying. Although 
the aeroplane has spread a conventional knowledge of 


| the aerodrome nearer the centre of the town. 
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itself so that most people would find it a kind of humilia- 
tion to profess ignorance, their particular knowledge of 
flying is—well, like Mr. Riley’s knowledge of Latin. For 
this reason the writer hopes that there may be some 
who will be (at least secretly) interested in an elementary 
account of first impressions in a flight from London to 
Paris. 

Before the first five minutes in the air are over you 
are asking yourself in an unexpected ecstasy what power 
has prevented you from experiencing such delights 
Was it the false warning of friends who had 
never been in an aeroplane themselves or was it merely 
the instinctive fear of something new, the same fear which 
at one time made people sceptical as to the possibilities 
of the motor-car? Once off the ground and through 
the looking-glass one finds oneself in a wonderland from 
which there is no desire to return; certainly there is no 
desire to cross the Channel any other way. The monoton- 
ous roar of the engines and rhythmical action of twelve 
cylinders just outside the cabin window quite compcl 
confidence, and the feeling of security is as complete 
as you have in a railway train or motor-car. You bow! 
merrily along the high road of the air. That 
You could fancy that something hard and visible, some- 
thing that was not air, supported you from beneath. 

As your first more dull with 
experience you remember suddenly the warning that 
you will probably suffer from air-sickness. But again 
Never did the writer have a 
fellow-men than 


before. 


is all. 


enthusiasm becomes 


the prophets prove false. 
greater sense of advantage over his 
when, most comfortably seated in an armchair, he saw 
them 2,000 feet below fighting against the merciless 
motion of the Channel waves on a rough day. The 
comfort of the air traveller is provided for in a manner 


that seems almost contemptuously to put physical 
risks out of mind. On the main services to the Continent 
the cabins hold from twelve to fourteen passengers. 


These cabins are, of course, closed, and except for a cold 
draught that creeps round one’s legs are well warmed. 
A luncheon basket may be bought before starting. Those 
who, fearful of imaginary consequences, do not provide 
themselves with food will soon regret their mistake, for, 
are no disturbing influ- 
ences to upset one’s appetite. At least, this is true on 
In the summer, when the density of the air 


as has already been said, ther 
most days. 
varies, or in winter fogs, air pockets cause a sudden, lift- 
like motion, and then an abrupt drop into the cavity is apt 
to leave one’s stomach in one’s mouth. Most passenger 
machines travel at a height of about 2,000 feet, a height 
that would terrify many if they were looking down 
from the top of a precipice and cause some of them, 
perhaps, to want to throw themselves down. In an 
aeroplane, however, there is no cause for widdiness and 
no impulse to commit suicide. The land, seen in minia- 
ture, seems to lie on either side quite near by, and unless 
one wants to look at something immediately below, 
there is no need to lean heavily against the window. 

At present acrodromes are at some distance from the 
towns they serve. This might seem a great disadvantage, 
but the difliculty has been overcome by taking passengers 
from cehtres of importance, such as Trafalgar Square 
and the Place de la Concorde, to the aerodrome without 
charge. This part of the journey is necessarily slow, 
but no doubt, when the landing speed of aeroplanes is 
reduced and a smaller space is required, we shall find 
In London, 


'a corner of Hyde Park or Regent’s Park might be used, 


but in this case the altitude limit above towns would 
have to be abolished. As it is, one can stand in Trafalgar 
Square at 11 o'clock in the morning and be outside the 


Hotel Crillon just four hours later. Of the four hours 
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two and a-quarter are spent in the air ; and the remainder 
in the two motor coaches and in the usual delays at the 
Customs. Everyone, however, must appreciate the fact 
of having but eleven companions at the Customs instead 
of some hundreds. 

The aerodrome at Le Bourget, a few miles to the north- 
east of Paris, is the centre of a great web of air lines 
whose threads stretch to every corner of Europe, even 
of the world. It is the Clapham Junction of the air. 
Here one may stand and see the expresses of the air 
leaving for Constantinople, Berlin, Warsaw, Brussels. 
Manchester, Marseilles, Spain and Algiers. 

The greatest disadvantage of air travel is its unecr- 
tainty. If the weather is very stormy, or if visibility is 
bad, services have to be cancelled. But to business men 
and others who value their time the great speed of air 
travel must make a special appeal under all ordinary 
conditions. A final word may be said of the expense, 
A return ticket from London to Paris now costs £12, a 
sum which cannot exceed the first-class railway fare by 
a great deal when you have added to it all the incidental 
expenses. The extra cost, anyhow, is a small price for 
the relief from porters, junctions and struggles with 
crowds. 

The large Exhibition Hall in the Champs Elysées in 
Paris is at present being used as a showroom for aero- 
planes. All sorts and sizes are to be seen, from the 
smallest scout to a mammoth bomber. The gencral 
impression gained at the Exhibition is that there is 
little new in principle, that there has been no startling 
development since the War. The few passenger machines 
are in a minority among the large bombing and fighting 
machines, the fast observation machines, and two large 
torpedo carriers. When one considers the weight of 
these machines and their intricate apparatus, one would 
searcely have room left for surprise if a battleship itself 
were to take wings. Everywhere in the Exhibition one 
saw the destructive power of the aeroplane in war, but 
only here and there its constructive power in peace. 
To one fresh from a Handley-Page passage all this 
seemed somehow incongruous. Those who like may draw 
the moral for themselves. J. A. 


SD 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<j——— 
OBSCURE POETRY. 
[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Sirn,—Mrs. Williams LEllis’s explanation of my _ pocm, 
* Promenade Sentimentale,” is so entirely admirable, she 
has understood it so well, and has explained it so clearly for 
that section of the public to which I myself belong, that I 
have, as far as they are concerned, no addition to make to 
her explanation. But for the comfort of another and more 
numerous section of the community, may I suggest to them 
that they should continue to realize that the poem means 
nothing ; it is all simply nonsense ; and I had merely picked 
words out of a dictionary with no idea as to their meaning, 
and had put them down anyhow and anywhere, with no 
feeling for relationship.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epirin SItTwrtt, 





[To the Editor of the Srrcraton.] 
S5irn,— Mr. W. Il. Ward dislikes Miss Sitwell’s poem because 
he cannot understand it. Your Poetry Editor, though “ very 
far from completely understanding the poem even after 
repeated reading,” admires it. 

It is implied that (a) one would necessarily admire the poem | 
if one could understand it ; (b) if one does not admire it one 
betrays lack of understanding. But is it not possible that (a) 
there is very little in the poem to understand ; (b) that, having 
understood that little, one might still find it silly and od 
teresting ? Is it not rather probable that a poem which is 


F 
od 
unintelligible after repeated reading by a Sympathetic criti: | 
who meets the author with a Polonius-like deference "4 
certain naive comparisons is indeed void of intelligible content 
Discussion of ‘* modern tendencies,” of which apparent 
obscurity is often accounted one, in poetry, as in music, js an 
to lead to the association of utterly dissimilar artists fo, o 4 
sake of some purely superficial similarity. Recalling 


: ‘ Some 
of the articles on “* modern music ” 


of the early years of the 
century, with their references to ‘“* composers like Strayss and 
Debussy ”—even to-day one sees the names of Delius, Schap. 
berg, Barték, Stravinsky and Scriabin herded together g 
random in a single sentence to exemplify some hypothetica] 
conception of ** modernity ’—I regret to find the fashionable 
vendors of gingerbread verse, jugglers of little coloured balls 
of verbiage, associated in the columns of the Spectator, even 
by implication, with the author of “ Terminology,” a poet of 
real vision and creative imagination allied to an acute and 
penetrating intellect, whose little book, Behind the Eyes, is, iy 
the opinion of more than one reader, the most significant cop. 
tribution of the last ten years to English poetry.—] am, 
Sir, &c., Puiure Hesetryg, | 
Cefn-Bryntalch, Abermule, Montgomeryshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—I have long thought that the section of the Spectatos 
headed “ Poetry ” should on occasion have the supe rscription 
** Verse,” though I have not been concerned to say so. But 
now that Mrs. Williams-Ellis has invited correspondence oy 
the subject of obscure poetry I venture to express my views, 
Obscurity in poetry may arise from a dozen sources: th 
range of the poet’s vocabulary, as with Francis Thompson; 
his wealih of allusion (Milton); the width of his experience 
or observation (Dante, Shakespeare); his subservience ty 
sound rather than sense (Swinburne). No poet has eve 
thought of using obscure language as a “ device for concen 
trating the reader’s attention,” or, indced, with any other 
design. A poet’s business is to utter his thoughts and feelings, 


| and I am convinced that obscurity most often arises throug 


his not having full command of his instrument. Moreover 
clarity necessitates self-discipline. For one hour spent in 
the initial expression of an idea twenty hours may be required 





|} to make it clear to others. To artists of great creative power 


this presents a peculiar difficulty. Why, for instance, devote 
time to revising “ Sordello” which might be given to pm: 


éeneing a * Saul” or an “ Andrea del Sarto”? ? Why lab 
** Coriolanus ”” when one might 
be writing “ The Tempest”? For the greater poets it is 
an open question how much time should be spent on * blotiin 
a line.’ It will, however, be generally admitted that, wit 
three exceptions—Donne, Browning and Meredith—all tle 
greater English poets from the time of Shakespeare to th 
end of the nineteenth century, though they have thei 
moments of obscurity, are normally lucid. With Donne! 
do not prepose to deal. He is often perfectly lucid and 


to remove obscurities from 


his contemporaries objected less to his obscurity than to his 
handiing of rhythm. 

Much of the obscurity in the early work of Browning arises 
from the fact that the poet had received practically no training 
in expression according to conventional, that is academit 
standards, while at the same time he had amassed an unusual 
store of learning. It is instructive to contrast him in thi 
respect with another highly original poet, T. E. Brown 
Brown all his days was grinding at the scholastic mill, wi 
great gain to his style; even Brown’s Manx is more easi 
read than Browning’s English. When Browning, however 
had obtained full command of his instrument, from th 
time of his ** Dramatie Lyrics ” onward, much of his work 
can be read with delight even by schoolboys. The obscurity 
of his latest work is of a different order from that of th 
early poems. He, like Meredith, was occasionally led int 
arid places of the intellect, far from the broad river of emotio! 
by which true poetry is fed. Much of their later thought 
would be as well expressed in prose. Similarly, the int |. 





lectual feats of Paul the Apostle are dazzling, but whel 
suddenly he writes: “ Though I speak with the tongues 

men and of angels,” &c., we become aware that he has rise? 
into poetry. Mrs. Williams Ellis refers to the obscurity @ 
Gerard (not Gerald) Manley Hopkins. Llis case seems 0 
me singularly simple. Some of his early poems are boll 
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a 
jucid and lovely. Later he tried to forge new rhythms for 


the expression of his urgent thoughts on religion and on life, 
put he died before he had done more than experiment with 
these new rhythms. His late work, though full of vigorous 
and beautiful lines, is mainly of interest to his fellow-craftsmen 
and to those whose religious attitude is akin to his own. 
It was-left for Dr. Bridges (the most lucid of poets) to carry 
some of Hopkins’s experiments in rhythm to perfection.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Trnomas SHARP. 
The Watersplash, Welham Green, near Hatfield, Herts. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—The article of your Poetry Editor in last weck’s issue 
of the Spectator, in other ways pregnant, sanc and gracious, 
does an injustice, I take it, both to Miss Sitwell and to Mr. 
Ward. Miss Sitwell’s poem is perfectly and completely 
jntelligible; it has a straightforward plot or meaning. Mr. 
Ward, for some reason unable to hit upon this plot, requested 
guidance. He did not wish to declare, I feel sure, that a 
poem which exercises the intelligence is therefore bad. Before 
] detail the plot, may I ask indulgence for spending time upon 
what must be obvious to many of your readers ? Professor 
Goose-cap—Dunce, Booby, Dry-as-dust, any Professor— 
falls, one morning of early spring, into a state of self-pity. He 
studies with some disgust his dried-up and dull countenance. 
Nobody loves him. With the uneasiness of spring in his veins 
(an uneasiness which modern psychologists would put. down 
to very definite primitive impulses) he sets out on a vague 
search for excitement, well wrapped-up against the cold. He 
comes across the satyr’s daughter, the personification of the 
unattainable delights and beauties that he seeks. She puts 
his pursuit of her down to very definite primitive impulses and 
avoids him with an agility which he, poor old fellow, can by 
no means approach. Ile is compelled henceforward to live 
in the same dead, orderly, conventional parterres which he 
inhabited before. It would be unnecessary, and it would 
occupy too much space, to paraphrase the whole poem. Mr. 
Ward may be assured that every word has its purpose, and 
that the poem will prove as firm-cut as stone to an unhurried 
reader.—I1 am, Sir, &c., T. AUSTIN JAMES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Miss Edith Sitwell’s poem seems to me to present no 
difficulties. It describes an “old fogy” in pursuit of the 
meaning of a modern poem. He fails to obtain it and is 
consigned to the enjoyment of Tennyson.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelsea. Tucopore J. W. FRASER. 





REPARATIONS AND REASON. 

[To the Editor of the Specvaton.] 
Sim.—The average British citizen is heartily sick of the 
windings of the on reparations. 
When a man can only keep going by handing out I.0.U.s, 
and when each day’s paper is discounted more heavily than 
the last, he is bankrupt. A declaration by the court only 
recognizes what has happened and sets on foct measures to 
stop further loss of assets based on credit which is daily 
falling. Germany is bankrupt. She pays in drafts on the 
future power of her people to produce wealth, cach payment 
reducing their hope and ability to do so. Our international 
chartered accountants have investigated assets and liabilities 
times and again. We look to the courts of statesmen to 
agree once for all on the value available against the claims 
of creditors and to fix time and manner of payment, having 
regard to the culpability of the debtor and the real interests 
of creditors. 

But, say some, the debtor is very cunning. He has money 
hidden somewhere. Cut off his supplies till he tells us where 
it is. To torture on suspicion is not justice but tyranny, 
which we will not have. It is useless tyranny at that, for 
it reduces the victim’s power to pay. 

But, say others, the debtor is very dangerous. He is clever 
and his offspring multiply rapidly. He may become strong 
again and then he will take revenge on us. May we con- 
ceivably, at this Christmas time, let in a ray of Christianity 
just here? Even Bismarck after the war of 1866 would 
insist that Austria should not be humiliated, for the time 
would come when Prussia would need her, and history soon 


wearisome controversy 





proved him right. Do ut des is not a lofty maxim, but kitchen- 
made morality is better than none. If, however, security 
against future attack is what is wanted, here is the golden 
opportunity to strike a manful blow at the root from which 
war springs. The body of the world needs every economic 
force that it can muster to repair its losses. The decay of 
one strong limb will weaken all ; its restoration will invigorate 
the whole. A concerted act of generosity on the part of the 
Allies, expressing good will for the economic restoration of 
Germany, will do far more to dry up the springs of revenge 
and the desire for warlike retaliation than even the best 
material guarantees. Is it bad politics to overcome evil 
with good ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. U. W. S. 





AFFAIRS IN COUNTY CORK. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—I enclose a letter received yesterday from a friend in 
Cork which I trust you will consider worthy of publication. 
Comment is necdless.—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. 
(ENcrosuRE.) 
oo pe December 22nd, 1922. 
Dear Mr. H——,—Hiope still lives, and men of good will, who 
are to-day backing the Government, as they did Redmond in the 
old days and Sinn Fein after 1916, speak of a settlement in the 
very near future and they all long for it. The Government seem 
to be gettinga grip of things and establishing their authority. But 
the process is of necessity a slow one, and although I join them 
in their hopes, I fear that even if the leaders of the revolt surrendered 
the bands of masterless men who to-day work their evil will on 
the peaceful people of the land will not lay down their arms and 
return to honest labour. 

They are free to raid houses and help themselves to all they 
need. Even within the suburbs of Cork houses are robbed almost 
every night. The owners are roughly handled, sometimes taken 
out of doors, placed in position and covered with revolvers and 
ordered to prepare for death. 'The effect upon the household you 
can imagine. One friend ef mine estimates his loss, in silver and 
jewels taken by raiders, ai £500. Me had to undergo the ordeal 
in his avenue. 

We have no protection. The new police are valueless. It will 
take a long time to make them effective. Then we sometimes 
feel that the new army is not over-anxious to end the troubles. 
Many of them are doing their best, but when the son of a ploughman 
is, say, a brigadier-general, or holding a high command, and when 
he knows that peace will lead to his being ‘ demobbed’ and the 
loss of income, good food and all the luxury he now enjoys, and 
that his lot will be the labourer’s cottage, or an office job, can 
you blame him if he prefers his motor-car and rank ? The private 
with 26s. per week, food, lodging and clothing all provided, is also 
far too comfortable to wish the trouble ended. Underlying all 
this there is the feeling that the men they are fighting (?) are only 
trying to obtain what they themselves desire and hope to secure, 
but by a different policy. 

The Government are taking the only line of action that will 
save the country. But we find the public bodies passing votes 
of sympathy all round—with the Free State men’s relatives and 
with the men who are against them (the I’ree State) when the 
Government carry out the law. 

All these things give no hope for peace at Christmas. This 
week the postmen had all the Christmas post raided and taken 
from them; letters still arrive opened and marked “ Censored by 
LRA.” 





*“ SPECTATOR’S ” CIRCULATION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I beg leave to add my corroborative testimony as to 
the value of the Speciator. During the past two years I 
have forwarded it regularly to ‘“* Bimbashi”’ Erskine Knollys, 
a young officer in sole charge of a company of the Equatorial 
Battalion, stationed near the confines of Uganda. ‘There 
is no white man within thirty miles of his solitary, tropical, 
fever-infested post, reached by a seven-days’ journey through 
dreary desert, where the aborigines are of a low type of 
savagedom, and where he is completely cut off from al 
civilized and literary associations. He represents that by 
diligently studying the Spectator he is enabled to keep 
abreast of wise public opinion in England; he can steer 
between the furious hostilities and the hysterical enthusiasms 
of home publications ; between those who call evil 
and good evil; between the optimists and the pessimists 
of the past, the present, and the future. Thus, when at 
intervals he is allowed leave from his appallingly desolate 
but responsible duties, and can return for short spells to 
England, he is not in the condition of the man awakened in 
Sleepy Hollow, but can pick up the threads of public interests 
and conversation.—I am, Sir, &c., HENRY KNOLLYs, 
Col., late R.A. 
25 Meyrick Park Crescent, Bournemouth. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE AND DOLES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 

Sin,—In the discussions on Government schemes for training 
girls for domestic service instead of giving them doles, one 
aspect of the case seems to have been little noticed—the 
increasing employment of foreign girls. The shortage of 
domestic servants has never been seriously felt by the rich. 
Where a dozen servants are kept they have always been 
procurable. It is the middle class mothers of young families, 
and the ever-increasing class of professional women, who 
sannot possibly do their own domestic work, who find it 
difficult to obtain trained help even at the present high wages. 
But they are now discovering that Danish girls of a superior 
class are glad to come here and give their cheerful help in 
what is to them an interesting and skilled occupation. German 
Swiss cooks are also arriving, and in one instance I know of a 
coloured cook who was sent all the way from South Africa, 
because her mistress on coming home to England found it 
dificult to get a capable maid. If, with Government help 
or otherwise, domestic service is organized and some standard 
of efficiency insisted upon, it might be raised to the status of 
a skilled profession like that of nursing. 

The Labour Members who scoff at the suggestion as “ train- 
ing slaves for other women” evidently know nothing of the 
present conditions of domestic service. Nor, perhaps, do 
they realize that to turn an untrained factory girl into a skilled 
domestic worker, to teach her habits of order, cleanliness and 
gentle speech, is to make her a far more desirable wife and 
mother when, after perhaps a few ycars of well-paid work, 
she starts a home and family of her own. Surely such training 
is better for any self-respecting girl than to receive a dole and 
learn nothing, while a stranger takes her place as helper in 


g, 
our homes ?7—I am, Sir, &c., ERNESTINE MILLS, 





THE NATURALIZATION OF WOMEN BY MARRIAGE 
IN AMERICA. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratron.] 

Sir,—An Act of Congress which became the law of the United 
States on September 22nd, 1922, changes the rule which 
prevails, I believe, in all civilized countries by virtue of which 
when an alien woman marries, ipso facto she adopts (and is 
adopted by) the country of her husband. In other words, 
she becomes a naturalized citizen of that country, thus pre- 
serving, pro tanto, the principle which underlies that part of 
the marriage ceremony which declares that ** they two shall 
be one flesh.’ The second section*of the Act in question 
reads as follows :-— 

“See. 2. Any woman who marries a citizen of the United States 
after the passage of this Act, or any woman whose husband is 
naturalized after the passage of this Act, shall not become a citizen 
ef the United States by reason of such marriage or naturalization ; 
but if eligible to citizenship, she may be naturalized upon full and 
complete compliance with all requirements of the naturalization 
laws, with the following exceptions :— 

(a) No declaration of intention shall be required. 

(b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence within the United 
States and the one-year period of residence within the State or 
territory where the naturalization court is held, she shall have 
resided continuously in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska or Porto 
Rico for at least one year immediately preceding the filing of the 
petition.” 

Without repeating other provisions of the Act, it is sufficient 
to note that all of them are careful to preserve the theory 
that the woman’s status as a citizen of the United States is 
separate entirely from that of her husband. In that country 
“they twain” are not “one flesh” politically; on the 
contrary, they are two. A little effort of the imagination will 
enable a thinker to realize the dangers to which husbands and 
wives are subject as a result of this tampering with the mar- 
riage relation. A very recent example which has come to 
my notice may suflice. 

An American of some importance recently married an 
English girl. He was (and is) an American citizen ; she was 
a British subject. By the laws of the civilized world (barring 
America) “ they twain,” having become “ one flesh,” deter- 
mined to take their “ honeymoon” in Switzerland. The 


American bridegroom was able to get the necessary passports 
to cross France and into their destination from the American 
Consulate, but he and his bride were refused them as to the 
under the Act in question she was not an American 

She and her husband then applied to the British 


bride ; 
citizen. 





authorities, but were refused by them ; in their view she had 
become an American citizen by her marriage. As to the 


F 


sequel I have no knowledge. Will the bridegroom be pers | 


mitted to take his bride into America? This communication 
would be incomplete if I did not add what I believe to be the 
cause of this disastrous destruction of elementary law, | 
give it in the words of my authority, who is an American of 
standing :— 

“A handful of degraded American men have gone through the 
marriage ceremony with Chinese women in Cuba and Mexico and 
have entered the United States with them as their wives in order 
to sell them to rich Chinese merchants, eventually getting a divore 
and repeating the disgusting. business. One or two notorious 
French prostitutes have also entered in this way.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. i. 

[The writer of this letter is an American citizen who 
fought at Gettysburg and not a hyper-critical Englishman, 
He is also a member of the American Bar of wide experience, 
His letter certainly shows the inconvenience, if not, indeed, 
the danger and injustice, of haphazard _legislation—£p, 
Spectator. | 





IN DEFENCE OF BRISTOL. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I think the reviewer of Mr. Salmon’s Bristol in the 
Spectator of December 30th, 1922, must have based his criticisins 
on a superficial glance from the train before it enters Temple 
Mead station. For twenty-five years my work has made me 
intimate with the poorest streets of London, Dundee, Bir. 
mingham and other big cities in-the provinces, and though 
it is classed by your reviewer as a “ sick city ” I know that 
few places offer so happy a life as Bristol to its poorer citizens, 
The atmosphere is clear and wonderfully smoke-free for s 
large a manufacturing centre. Looking across the city, the 
trees on the hills above Bath ten miles away are quite visible 
any fine day. The city has many small, well-kept open 
spaces near the workers’ homes, besides the grand ‘* Downs 
with their sea air and ample space for every kind of recreation 
Lovely open country may be reached in fifteen minutes by 
bus from the heart of the town, and cheap steamer trips give 
access all summer to the sea. Over 16,000 allotments around 
Bristol provide occupation and interest to the working men 

The ordinary houses in the “ poor streets’ despised by 
your reviewer contain five rooms, back kitchen and _ yard, 
rental 8s.-9s. per week, and conirast favourably with th 
tenement rooms of London, Glasgow and Dundee, or th 
back-to-back courts of Birmingham Northern 
towns. More houses are There ar 
patches of decayed house property awaiting clearance, but 
not sO many as in places of far more recent growth. Thes 
condemned houses will be dealt with as early as_ possible. 
In no place where my work has taken me into the homes of 
the people have I found greater courtesy or less class bitterness, 
which I attribute to the many social activities carried on by 
earnest citizens, and I am proud to be a Bristolian.—I am 
Sir, &e., A. M. Hati-Hovucaron. 

Guthrie Lodge, Albert Road, Clifton. 


other 
needed, as elsewhere. 


and 





THE LATE W. H. HUDSON. 

[Vo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your admirable review of the last book of W. Il 
Iludson (December 16th, 1922), you particularly emphasize that 
he was “ essentially a man of letters,” rather at the expens 
of his being a pure naturalist and ornithologist. It seems t 
be implied that, as a general rule, ornithologists look entirely 
on the scientific, and, to the 
side of nature, and that they have little interest in the aesthetic 
This is an absolute fallacy. Many naturalists, perhaps, are 
inclined towards this attitude ; 
writing to-day who combine ornithological 
aesthetic appreciation, and I should like to 
Massingham, who possesses besides a really 


an outsider, ** dry-as-dust 


there are, however, many 
ability with al 
quote Mr. H. J. 
delightful powel 
of expression. 

To separate the naturalist from the artist in W. H. Hudsoi 
is impossible ; I think that his attitude towards Matthew 
Arnold in Birds in Town and Village would aione prove this 
The comparatively few who are lucky encugh to possess 4 
liking for beauty equally in a missel-thrush and in a poem 
on a missel-thrush, who are both ornithologists and lovers @ 
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eS ° 
the beautiful, have the power of appreciating to the full the 
exquisite simplicity and intimacy of his prose, while they 
also have an intense sympathy and understanding of the bird 
which he describes. ‘To one who knows, and is thrilled by the 
song of the willow-wren, Hudson’s wonderful description of it, 
as delicate and ethereal as is the song itself, appeals with all 
jts force and with the real meaning that he desired to impart, 
and, to him, the futility of trying to analyse what exactly is 
this beauty of expression is very apparent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicuMonpD H. HELLYAR. 





MINERS AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I, too, was at the Unionist Conference and fully endorse 
all * A Miner” says in last week’s Spectator. Such a man 
ought to have all possible help, and I for one will gladly send 
him my copy of the Spectator after it has gone to a friend if I 
vious reasons. 
suggested to them, as I am sure “A Miner ”’ 
I am, Sir, &c., 
M. CHAMBERS. 
** A Miner's ” 


Ep. & 


I am sure others would do the same if it 
was could 
distribute usefully any number. 
Hatfield Court, Leominster. 
We have unfortunately 
Pe haps he nunicate with us. 


o 5 ve . 
address. 


mislaid 





will com: Spectator.] 


READING IN CHURCH. 

Editor of the Specrator.] 

that Public Reading in Church is better than 
least it seems to me that more 
vf it is passably good and less of it viilainously bad. The 
will never, however, render the Service worthily until 
1 George Herbert that Sunday is our great 
hat nothing but our very best is tolerable on 


PUBL 


Siz,—! think 
it was in my youth; and at 
clergy 


they realise wit! 


it is a question of human lives. It is the stark appeal, from 
a depth of hopelessness and suffering well-nigh impossible 
to envisage, of one fellow-being to another. I certain 
that all those whose imagination and pity have been stirred 
by the descriptions of these unhappy people’s plight and have 
not yet responded will confirm or add to their resolutions 
by sending a donation to the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &e., 
RosBeErT CECIL. 
President Executive Council. 


General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


am 








CUTTING TIMBER AT THE OF THE 
FULL MOON. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In the Riviera olives are grafted about the time of 
the moon being full, and it is said that then only is the 
operation successful. It may be that an increased flow of 
sap, when the moon is nearly full, accounts for this phe- 
as well as for the by the Bolivian 
* polillo ” to timber cut at the like period.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. L. 


TIME 


homenon, damage 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—The letters on this subject in your issue of the 9th 
ult. seem to be on the local tradition, 
I do not think very prevalent, as to harvesting of apples. 
A farmer friend of mine some years ago impressed upon me 
most strongly that if I wished my apples to keep they must 
‘in the waste of the moon.” 
if this theory is known 


lines as a 


same 


be picked oniy 
It would be interesting to hear 


| and if there is as much to support it as there appears to be 


| in reference to cutting of timber. 


I am sorry to say I have 


| been unable to verify the theory, as apples have had to be 


Field Day, and t 

Sunday. The Lessons require to be studied beforehand. 
My own practice is to read each Lesson over twice before | 
reading it in Church, but sometimes I come upon passages 


that require much special study and thought before they can 
be adequately rendered. The power of a well-read Lesson 
is tremendous. If the clergy realised this they would spare 
no pains to master our great weapon---the English Tongue.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., C. Poyntz SANDERSON, Hon. L.J. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 
REFUGEES IN GREECE. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
The report that the financial situation of the Greek 
Government will no longer permit the daily pittance of 
2 drachmas to each refugee increases the obligation upon 
e common humanity of the rest of the world to make every 
ifort to save latest Still stunned 
by their sufferings, now deprived of that scant bulwark against 
starvation, with what despair these wretched people face 
the New Year it is difficult to imagine. The most inclement 
lays of winter are yet to come, and already the death-roll 


has reached 80,000 and every day disease and exposure 


SIR, 


these of war’s victims. 


cliim fresh victims. The Greek Government is straining 
its resources to the utmost, but there can be no solution 
without foreign intervention on a large scale. This has 


already begun, but it is not enough. The position is a very 
desperate one and more must be done. It 
that it will not be done, and in this yet greater effort I am 
sure the British people will play a worthy part. Already 


is 


hey have earned the gratitude of these people. With the 
donations received since their appeal was first made the 


Gritish Relief Societies co-operating in the All-British Appeal 
are feeding some 20,000 The British Government 
has spent a large sum on the transport of refugees : it 
made a contingent grant to the League of Nations, and has 


1 
SOULS. 


has 


handed over to the British Socicties a gift of stores, and 
while stating that it is impossible at present to afford further 


rt t iffo 
oliicial aid, it has expressed the desire that the fullest support 


should be given to the appeals of these Socicties. That 
support I am confident will be forthcoming. But it must 
come quickly. There ar great many of us whose New 
Year resolutions take the form of an unspoken, perhaps an 





almost unconscious, resolve to help our fellow-men, and at the 
present time I can point to no such mass cf misery as present 


these hordes of refugees. Here is not a question of politics ; 


and 


unthinkable | 


| about two fathoms. 


held to be in agreement wiih the 


picked when ready and in reference to winds rather than 
the state of the moon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Green Hill Park, Evesham. GEOFFREY NEw. 


Titi MOON AND RABBITS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Apropos the discussion in your columns as to whether 
or not it makes any difference what phase of the moon timber 
is cut in, I should like to ask whether the notion that “ bolt- 
ing *’ rabbits by ferreting can only be practised successfully 
under a waxing moon is peculiar to Derbyshire, or is prevalent 
elsewhere. Also, has anyone ever fairly tested the matter 
recorded results? Do rabbits feel more hopeful and 
energetic during the first phases of the moon, and more 
inclined to be pessimistic and stubborn in the later phases ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., PEVERIL TURNBULL. 


THE MOON AND WORMS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The following observations may have some bearing 
upon the question which has been raised in your columns with 
regard to the effect of the moon upon the preservation of 
timber from boring worms. In the islands of Fiji and Samoa 
there is a peculiar worm which is used for food by the natives : 
it lives in fissures of the rocks of the coral reefs at a depth of 
On certain days of October and Novem- 
ber the worms leave the reefs and swim to the shores, and this 
occurs on two days in each of the above-mentioned months— 
namely, the day on which the moon is in the last quarter and 
The natives call them mbalolo, and they are 


the day before. 
This worm is called by scientific men 


eaten baked in leaves. 
Palolo Viridis.—! am, Sir, c., 


1 Paradise Row, York. A. LODGER. 


“* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,’ the Ediior must not necessarily be 
views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or mm the case of 
** Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matier of 
point of view is considered of sufficient inieresi and importance 
to warrant publication. 


NOTICE.—When 
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“TIT SEE THIS SWEET NIGHT PASSING.” 
IN the fields at Green Fern Farm the grass is aglow 
With dew like daisics tipped by an April moon. 
The shadows are heavy in labouring rows, they are deep, 
They hide young violets that dappled the day below 


Tall hedges of hawthorn, the shadows are hedges asleep. 
. - « The moon is falling, the sweet night passes, and soon 
The daisy-pale dew and the shadows will dwindle away, 


And again the white wild violets dapple the day. 

But a shadow is here that lies deeper, it will stay, 

Even when the fields at Green Fern Farm bleach under the 

sun-brazed hours 

That dry the last dews out of grass and fern 

And the shadowless flowers, 

Even then will that shadow linger, it will trouble the skies 

And the earth for ever, for on my heart it lies. . . . 
Tuomas MOULT. 





TYRANNIES. 
IIx is so palsicd by his dreams, 
This tall and beautiful, this pitiful man, 
Iie, when a moth-wing taps him, screams. 
When a gull’s image ran 
Over the blue wide shallows, he 
Wrung hands and cried ** The Kraken! Help! 
Iielp me, good stranger, lest I be 
Pulped wrack afloat with spume and kelp!” 
O but 
That drag you bruised by crag and scar ! 
Stand for staunch earth on dogged heels, 
Knowing what thing you are ; 
low 


Is not so strong as your 


break free from those wild wheels 


the whole leaguered oak-forest 
least bone, 
And the big sea’s outrageous crest 
Bows mute before your own! 
Speak—and you utter rocks and trees ! 
Move—and sea ebbs and forest 
llow, then, shail shadows tyrannize 
The tyrant of their substances ? 
Lovis GOLDING. 


nw f 
fies | 


THE THEATRE. 
— 

** TREASURE ISLAND,’’ ADAPTED FROM R. L. 
STEVENSON’S STORY BY J. B. FAGAN, AT 
THE STRAND THEATRE. 

Let me say at once that I should not take a boy under fifteen 

to sce this play. It is far too exciting and too bloody. When 


SPECTATOR. 








we are old and the blood creeps unwillingly along our veins | 


then a visit to Treasure Island might give us an appetite 
for supper and a night’s sound sleep. I can, indeed, imagine 
nothing better for old men and women than this most successful 


adaptation by Mr. Fagan of Stevenson’s famous story. It 


will revive the memories of their youth when they first read 


the beok. They will hear the clack, clack, clack, of the 
blind man’s stick as he approaches the door of that famous 
old inn *‘ The Admiral Benbow.’ They will, perhaps, momen- 
tarily recover their lost power to shiver with anticipated 
terror before the warning of the black spot which the blind 
man thrusts into the anguished hand of Captain Billy 
the heir of ‘ Captain Flint.’ 
and the profuse outpouring of blood (a large basin 
of it is carried off the stage in the first act as a mere prelimi- 
nary), the sustained atmosphere of conspiracy and malignancy 
—al!l these will produce in the old the merest {] 
but the performance at the Strand Theatre which I saw 
was enlivened (where there was no need of enlivenment) 
by real shricks from members of the audience. 
Neveriheless, I must admit that a young and sensitive girl 
whom I had taken there stood up to the play manfully. 
Several times when murder was about to be done, pistols 
nbout to be fired, and cannon about to be let off she invol- 
untarily closed her eves and shrank down behind the row 


Sones, 


deaths, 


icker of life, 


The quick succession of oaths | 


| 
| 
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~ 
of stalls in front of her, but this, I fancy, was rather beeayse 
she was a musician with a sensitive ear than from any genuine 
terror. 7 

On the 
possessed 


ordinarily 


other hand, if any gentleman or lady is unluckily 
of a son of tender age who shows a 
bloodthirsty 
cantankerous nature, an exaggeratedly normal 
knock about his brothers and sisters, to bully servants and 
to swagger in general, I would suggest as a certain cure that 
he should be taken every night for three week 
Island, when he will have had such a surfeit of blo 
thunder that it may stimulate in him a healthy deli 
courtesy and tranquillity. 
Island on the stage is a cocktail with a kick in it, while reading 


more than 
disposition, a more than usual] 


craving to 


s to Treasure 

dd and 
tht in 
For most of us, however, T'reasur 


the book is just a pleasant whisky and soda. Not that 
Mr. Fagan has done any violence to Stevenson’s story; on t 
contrary, he has made the most successful adaptation of 
novel for the stage that I have ever known. He has retained 


and the whole story 


a great deal of Stevenson’s own dialogue 
by scene without a moment’s flageing of interest 


moves scene 


to its conclusion. The production is admirable. The best 
scenes in the play take place on the deck of the * Hispaniola,’ 
This ship scene is excellently presented. There is an almost 


complete illusion of being on board ship. The large sail 


might perhaps have been made to belly occasionally with a 
wind from the stage wings, and the electric waves of the 





ocean on the background might have _ be 
natural, but the lighting and the general effect were ul 
satisfactory. 

As Long John Silver, Mr. Arthur Bourchier was impr« 
but somewhat less sinister than might ha i ted 
Mr. Harvey Adams was the most con é 
[ have ever seen upon the stag \ ] 
in his Stevensonian display of all the virtues by 4 I] | 


Hobbes as the Doctor, and Mr. Bellenden Powell as § 
Trelawney. The hero of the play is, 
Hawkins 
fought the pirates, outwitted the mutineers with a 
that would have be 
boy during the Christmas holidays. 


Jim (Frederick Peisley), who scal 


n monotonous in anybody but an | 


MUSIC. 


THE ‘*‘ MAGIC FLUTE” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


MANY masterpieces impress us because they are culminat 

of a particular style, the best that has been done within a 
given range of effects and the perfect use of certain materia 
But with the Magic Flute the case is entirely different, f 
from beginning to end Mozart was using a style of composit 
entirely new, even to himself. All the operatic effects whi 
he was able to use as no one else were thrown over! 
and a series of fresh ones invented, and for t! 1 new mu 
style created. This was no doubt demanded by the subject, 
with its simple comedy and fairy story on t irfac i 
mystical meaning beneath. In form and _ structure t 
music of Sarastro is hardly more elaborate than that ol 
Papageno, though the essential meaning of each is 

apart as the poles and profound and « plex feelin 
expressed with the utmost simplicity. In the mu this 
want of complexity never results in any } rty, | 
Mozart’s technical accomplishment was so periect th 


things which in other composers would be thin and want 


in substance from his touch acquire the translucency of jey 
The great problem of opera in all times has_ been 
how to treat the parts of the drama which are 1! 
| suitable for musical expression, but which are necessary 
for the coherence of the whole. Many expe lients have 
been tried, from the quick, unaccompanied recitative 
of the Italian School to the dreary declamation of Wagner. 
Mozart, though a master of the former style, in the Magic 
Flute had resort to spoken words without any music. ‘This 





procedure has many advantages, as tl 
passing over the inevitable passages. Why 

should we be afflicted by the miserable attempt of an incom- 
petent modern German to turn 
“‘music drama”? Now we are given scraps of Mozart's 


1 
sucn 


quickness ol 


when this Is so 


this portion of the work into 
sham 
music turned into leitmotivs in a way which brings discredit 


. 
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uine 
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to everyone concerned. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
dismal failure of this attempt at improvement will be dis- 
continued. The only result is a drawing out of the part 
of the work which Another 
stupidity is the attempt to improve upon Mozart's faultless 
instrumentation by putting the mutes on the strings in two 
places where they should not be used, for the good reason 
that Mozart did not indicate them in Perhaps 
one of the most lasting of the many delights of this opera is 
nowhere else have wind instruments 


we desire to pass quickly. 


his score. 


the sound of the orchestra ; 
been used more beautifully. 

Of the performance, it ean be said that the singing was 
fresh and vigorous, and in the case of Papageno the c« neeption 
of the faunlike character of the * Child of Nature ” excellent- 
The scenery Was mostly formal and in this was to be praised, 
but the black curtains had an undesirable power of showing 
up the incongruities and tastelessness of the costumes, and 
surely Covent Garden might produce a better serpent than 
the miserable worm of the first s¢ 


ene. 
to follow, and it is a source of 


The Seraglio and Figaro are 
satisfaction to find the increasing number of the performances 
fulfilling the Hans Richter, 
Mozart man with a 


prophecy of 


young 


of these operas 
who 30 years ago said was a 


creat future. 


= H. S. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
7 pictures which one would rather not see in the present 
( bition are fortunately inconspicuous, hence the generally 
I ant effect of th ll upon the eye. There are a few 


antiquate which reeall 
und done with. 
low I ny fa | d 


laborious efforts 


yesterday's modernists are 
a pathetic 
tree 
sulted in the fashioning of 
with the still life 


to be seen, with their elaborate 


Ss unrepresentative and 
monumental, which 
rain meet 


dreary convention. Here we 


painter who would lose his self-respect if he did not remain 
true to his common black bottle with the crooked sides, 
But the things are not at all insistent and they can be 
disregarded easily and need not keep us from the enjoy- 
ment of the many good pictures to be found here. 


exhibitions | 
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IKKnc ff, The Old 








use of colour. The Seine (118), Mr. A. L. 


Mill (123), Mr. Howard, and Fitlleworth Mill (125), Mr 
IX. A. West, are all good. 
Professor Tonks shows an elaborate caricature in which 


\ . —_ e: | . . 

Mr. Roger Fry lectures a row of distinguished impressionist 
: I 

painters and others. The work is not unamusing, if rather 

heavy handed, and at any rate makes us value higher than 

ever the whimsical mastery of Max. HT. S. 


(The usual“ Recreations of London” will bi found on page 30.) 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE autumn publishing season is over. 
and recuperation for the 


The time of peace 


reviewing departments of news- 


papers has, in fact, arrived. There are two such pauses in 
the cycle of each year, lying between the autumn and the 
spring publishing seasons. They are the periods when 
newspapers catch up. 

The truce is particularly welcome in the case of the Spectator 
this year, as during the autumn season we made a fresh 
effort and reviewed a much lar number of books than we 
have been accustomed tonotice. Thiseffort has ied us to further 


ambitions, no less than the reviewing, however briefly, of 


§ ot 
to feel that th« y could 
of the 


every book which is readers 


the Spectator would, we belis 
obtain in its pages 


many 


exhaustive survey 


books published in this country, be 





t sick = bt more selected 
and partial account of American and Dominion publication 
We propose, therefore, to attempt the task of giving them 
this complete survey. We shall ends our ) possibl 
| not to have recourse to mere lists, but to pr ince some 
sort of critical opinion upon each book submitted to us 
The task is ho lieht one. VS also pro} ose in anew cx lumin 


| news of the 


over.” 


Mr. John has two masterly portraits. The one of his own | 
son (77) is a painting of great foree of characterization. 
The workmanship is serious and dignified without bravura, 


every touch is vital and accomplished. The other 


picture shows two red-haired be (14), more brilliant in 
execution, but most successful in grouping, for the two 
firures by sympathetie line and colour are unified, the design 


largely helpe the rracik eep of the arm holding 


US SV 


ihe boat. Sir Charles Hlolmes seems to come nearer than 
most to the solution of the problem of the treatment. of 
landscape on t principl of design, without going so far 
from nature as to be dull and meaningless. 30th his Tes; 
Valley (12) and the Papal Palace, Avignon (61), are fine work 

in which we feel that the creative designer has been at work, 
who, starting with an thetic emotion, has been able to 
make it manifest by means of beautiful forms and colours. 
Some other landscapes have this quality of the use of natural 
forms not for re¢ presentation bu for decoration, n yLably sO 
Mi Gere’s Swi Walkers (83), Mr. Southall’s The Fishing 
Boats Reiurn (36), Mr. Glintenkamp’s Approaching Storm 


I 


review, 
the 


immediate 


to consider briefly, as a preliminary 


the most interesting books i during 


current week. In this way will have 
best books in all fiel Is. i 
this « 


compile a 
H 


here will be no ** holding 


‘ 
Ol 


We 


use to readers who 


suggest that Jumn will be 


particular 


weekl lending library list. 


Perhaps some readers may k why we do not, instead of 
| giving such a short preliminary notice, merely hurry up our 


usual long criticisms and see to it that each 
book which has been publi 
has to go in some time, why rn 
be found 
of publishers. 


one concerns a 


hed that very week. ‘The review 
t at once ? 
the form of weekly newspapers and 
The Spectator has a 
there 


answer is to 


the 
fixed 


in habits 
j size. 
As we observed just now, two publishing seasons, 
During late 


April and 


a spring season and a bigger autumn season. 


September, October and November, and March, 
May, it often happens that a dozen book 
of 


ereat te mporary 


a day or two 


interest are published within 
of each other. L[ither therefore three or f 
must be lite brief! 
over,’ or the Spectator must b 
A convenient solution of the problem 


if not eternal 


] 
; 


of these book 
noti must be “ held 


ided. 


seem to be an 


reviewed q 
unduly di 


would 








mbined with 





immediate preliminary report to our readers, ¢ 

a considered review so soon as practicable. In futw 
therefore, readers will find in column a cursory survey 
of the most important books t have been published in 
| each current we k, This week vei few books have been 
published and none cf these of the first importance except 
perhaps Signor Nittr 

The Cambridge Universi has pu hed Mr. Gutt- 

ridge’s Cambrides prize on JT) Colonial Policy o} 
William Il, The book will I terestir yexperts. Iti 
a careful treatise and the 1 ne | leals wit 
a neelected region of history. Signor Wran c Nitti The 
Decadence of Eurep | ij lated | I’. Brittai 


ki t (42), Mi \twood Hoppers (2), and Mr. Collins 
IB r's Isle of Vi (45), tl last being a triumph over the 
( cultic of the « board efiect of a wide view over 
j Lisl hede nd ficl 

Mi ayn I 1 M M ce] in both make Biblical subic ts 
the excuse for works of decorative feeling founded on primitive 
E th lorme! (io) appro ching the past throuch Puvicg | 
de Chavannes i tl latte in (102) going more directly to 
Italy. Both pictures show qualities which promise a full 
liowerl 

The drawin ind ti r-colours are, perhay not of 
such a high quali generally are here, but all the 

ne there are many good thi to be secn,and among them 
Mr. F. H. S. She pherd’s Head of an Old Woman (155), which 


is delightful for its 


sympathetic drawing and finely reticent | G. Routledge), which seems at first giance 


and has been publish d this v by M rs. i’. Fisher Unwin 
There is a new book on M tai I NM Thor 
Lyell (Philpot). It seems to be mnecerned th the personal 
and social rather than the political fact Mir. Frank Tillyard 
has written a book on 77 Hy nd | Stuite (M 
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painstaking volume. Professor Pringle-Pattison’s Gifford 
Lectures have just boon issued by the Clarendon Press. The 
texts of two plays running in London—that of Polly as 
adapted by Mr. Clifford Bax (Chapman and Halli), and that 
of Mr. Sutro, The Great Well (Duckworth), the latter an 
unconvincing work—have been published. 

Perhaps the week’s most attractive publication the 
Observer's Short Hisiory of One Hundred and Thirty Years. 
The charming reproductions of woodcuts and the truly 
delightful printing make it a most admirable piece of book 
production. ‘There is no price and no publisher's name on 
the book, but we imagine that if any of our readers wish to 
procure it they would be able to do so from the Observer's 
office in Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. There are no novels 
or books of poetry of special interest. 
Tue 


is 


LirerArRY [{piror. 





THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN.* 


Wuenever Europeans have brought the benefits of civilization | 
to a primitive country the ungrateful natives have begun 


to die out. The decrease in their numbers and the destruction 


“ugh 
of their joy in life was notable and natural when our main | 


traffic with them consisted in slaughter and slavery ; when 
we had become more scrupulous and merely provided ther, 
in the ordinary way of trade, with fire-arms, alcohol, drugs, 
they still declined in population, pros- 
when many 
to their 

Often, 


and venereal disease, 
perity, morals, physique, and intelligence ; 
and hundreds of 


rapidly or slow]; 


now, 


missionaries are devoted 


officials 


welfare, they approach extinction. 


where there were communities, there are villages; where 
there were villages, there are a seore of wretched, listless, | 
dirty, and discased men and women, who have lost the 


memory of their traditions, lost the knowledge of their ancient 
lost all interest in life and all tenacily in living. 
Some tribes have already passed away and left no record 
of ! 


iVCS 


arts and crafts, 


themse¢ our muliitudinous travecl-books. 


Many factors of this depopulation are | 


even among 


yeyvyond our control. 
A cold, caught from a ship’s passenger, will sometimes carry 
off three-quarters of the inhabitants of a country: among 
that not inured to them 


searlet-fever become plagues of disastrous virulence. 


measles, and 


There 


races are influenza, 


are some signs that our minor endemic diseases, so savagely 


epidemic at their first appearanee, may in time become endemie 


and comparatively harmless among the survivors ; mission- 


arics and doctors work self-sacrificingly to prevent and to 
cure outbreaks of disease; but incalculable damege has | 
already been done. Some of the tribes we now ™ protect 

were, it is true, moribund before we came among them; | 
and we have never been solely responsible for wars of 
annihilation. There remain many factors in which we arc 


directly culpable. 


In the past fifty years the conditions of our trading have | 


much improved, and British traders at any rate are now for 


the main part considerate and conscientious men, who, if 
they must exploit native labour, attempt to exploit it as 
little as possible to the detriment of the natives. Other 
nations are not always as honourable: there are still to be 


found traders who live upon the vices of the natives, selling 
them alcohol, fire-arms, and drugs; who buy their women, 
and, more generally, force their labour, underpay them, house 
them abominably, and give them no adequate attention and 
This 
Government 
System ” 


supervision. is 
no cffective 


* Condominium 


control, in the 
of parts of Melanesia, 


as 


Under 


this system France and Britain hold authority jointly 
neith*r nation dares interfere too much in matters of 
government, and abuses of all kinds take place. But 
our own traders have still some responsibility. Men 


voluntarily sign on to work for the planters for periods of 
three they are taken from their villages 
and in celibacy the years when they are 
and most fitted when they reiurn to their 
homes they have become in a manner strangers; they ar 
out of place in their old primitive life and grow dis« ontented 


or more years ; 


spend strongest 


to rear children ; 


and lazy. 
abour, the natives, away from the restraining influence of 
their own laws and customs, will live in a debilitating, and 


© (1) Essays 
brid at 


Can 1 
A. L. Brewster. 
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particularly frequent where there is 
ridiculous | 


Or, if the planter employs both male and female ! 
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as - 
(now that we have introduced among them our own dise,. 
Again, where native labour 
insufficient or uneconomical, a planter will naturally j 
labour from China, Japan, or India. Thi 
inexhaustible, and competition with such cheap 

mpossible, the native races are ousted from their hold 


often a fatal, promiscuity. 


My 
supply be 
labour by 


and overwhelmed by alien peoples. 
nduct 





the « of 
To be on with, th 
are missionaries who will insist that converts, to 


More insidiously destructive is Cer 


thoroughly well-meaning missionaries. 


mark ¢} 


regeneration, shall wear European clethes, or at least co 
that cover the whole of their bodies. This 
unhealthy enough in itself: in addition, natives possess. 


Is, to a nat 


rule, neither money enough to buy shifts of « 


} 


habits of cleanliness with what clothing they can 
In consequence, they will frequently wear one suit 
rots off their bedies ; 


then, obtaining a new suit, they 
superimpose it on the old one. No wonder that thev 
ofien sores that : 
miserable The psychological 
the most important of all; and it 
| Dr. Rivers drew our 
race must always be dispirited and feeble, 
if it 


lack 


covered with or they contre 
factor, hy 
to this 


attentien.! 


diseases. 

is 

especially 
and its condit 

worse cannot absorb or int mal 

The of foresight 


have displayed has eggravated this f 


1 
VECOHLICS 


conqueror. that many n 


have set themselves against all that interested and ex¢ 
thie 


heir converts to take part in any ceremony, 21 


natives in their unregencrate davs. ‘Ih have f 


| dance, any hunting expedition, any gan or an 

that might suggest to them their old pagan customs. 
interfered their 
In many parts the missionary has a vast semi-ollicial 
he has the presti and 
vonsible white man. The effects of this policy, 
With none of their old spe 
open to them, and with no 
the bee 
Indeed, one missionary wh 


have with marriage | 


ence; everywhere 








are far-reaching. 
idaptability to 


purposel 


cry quick 


interests, natives lethargic, 


yme 
discontented. has just retu 
from the Sor 
his teaching, 
dissatisfied 
the 
procure abortions or kill their childre: 
fall vietim to 
in life, they 


ith Sea Islands prides himself 
it did rt, at le: 
with life. The result i 


natives committing racial 


when not conve 
natives 
SUICICE 


are 


countries 
,and, if they th 
some trifling ailment, having no a 
lie An 
interference with harmless custom is the sup} 
the Fiji Islands. Thi 
organization among Fijian boys, a 
scouting, ” 
; Suppressed as heathen and as dangerous to ¢ 


hh OF 


plea 
ill-consid 


down and die. example of 


Luvi-ni-wai in Luvi-ni-wai 


innocuous 


nature worship, “* and secre 


lment. ‘I he ringleaders were sent to gaol f iy 


if any such organization is onee US 


has to keep its practices secret, 
nt the nat 


fashion 1s to 


But to pi 
1 living enjoyable lives in a healthy 


affection and 
fron 


| grave risks. 


must be suppressed. 
Yet another destructive agency comes from 
The ha n the past 
rigorous system of taboos, infringement of which s unth 
under tab tl 

th y of tal 
their racial purity 

Christial 
abolis 


| pual 


Christian Missions. natives have d i 
wa 
able. Most anti-social vices wer and, 
the natives had no el: 
| served the same purpose in keeping 
physical efficiency. With the 
the restraint of custom and superstition has been 
| or decreased, and conscience set in its place as n 
The * higher nature ” 


control over their passions, and the conversior 


borate morality, tem 


introduction of 


Lora 


of primitive pe ople s has 


| tion to Christianity has often meant that a native has f 
himself freer to commit crimes and ab Thei 

| fact, many cases In which a native has | me a con 
order to escape a taboo on intoxicant 1 taboo on mari 
within certain degrees of kinship, or the cther he 
ordinances of traditional race-preservation. 

It is difficult to see how missionaries can avoid such unt 
nate results, and it may be held that have beneiil 
the races they have come in contact with far more than 
have harmed them. They have a splendid record of d 

| terested service in calamity ; and once a true inter 
good life has entirely replaced the older interests, as in 
‘jt does, the disadvantages cease. It is, however, obviv 
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that they must meanwhile be careful and enlightened in their 
procedure ; and, as the responsibility for weaning the natives 
from their old interests is theirs, so the task should be theirs 
of providing healthier occupations and equally lively amuse- 
ments. They have already to a great extent stopped head- 
hunting, cannibalism, and a hundred repulsive cruelties and | 
detestable and this they have done without a 
thought of personal danger, often with the sacrifice of their 
lives, always with an inspiring devotion and an admirable 
manliness. It remains for them to see that the work they 
have done is not destroyed by forces they have themselves 


custonis ; 





let loose. A complete and kindly study of native psychology 
will help them to guard against such a frustration. 

In the other factors of depopulation every man bears a | 
responsibility ; but in spite of the lifelong propaganda of 
many men, in spite of lectures, essays, books and Royal 
1 sures have been taken in a matter in 
must | 


Commissions, few mea 
which, if destruction is not to be absolute, measures 
be taken immediately. There are reasons apart from humani- 
tarian to interest us in the preservation of primitive, races. | 
They are the only historical documents of the childhood of 
our own race ; For the study 
of our own natural impulses, for the study of religion and the 
purpose « f mankind, for the study ef psychology, of neuroses, 
: disorders of civilization, their evidence is invaluable. | 


they are ourselves in embryo. 


and of th 
And if anyone doubts whether they are worth preservation 
n sake, let him read Mr. Brewster's account of the 
most 


for their ov 
Tijians. The 
attractive of native races, and they have come under too many 
influences to have preserved a pure culture ; but Mr. Brewster | 
has collected absorbing details of their customs and person- | 
anyone should read this book without an 
‘s he would be a monster of callousness. 


Fijians arc by no means among the 


alities, and if 
affection for native rac 
We shall end by quoting from his pages an instance of the over- | 
whelming politeness of the Fijians. <A servant, in 
order to flatter his master by admiration for the yorks of the 
white man, reports his visit to the harbour as follows : “* Whilst 
I was down there, Sir, one of the new mail steamers that run | 
and Canada came in. How can I describe 
what a magnificent canoe it was! Although it came in broad 
sunlight, the clouds of smoke from its funnel made it as dark 
as night. The street k: mps had to be lit up, and so had those 


native 


between Australia 


in the shops and houses. 


MR. BECK ON THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION.* | 


Mr. Beck’s admirable short study of the American Consti- 

tution is based on the lectures which so delighted legal London | 
last spring. It will, we trust, be 
this country. It is one of the 
Amcrican Constitution, in words such as the layman ean under- 
Specially admirable is the 





very largely read throughout 
best brief expositions of the 


stand, that we have ever read. 
shows that the American Constitution, like 
the devclopment of the 


way in which he 
all other things worth having in 
Anglo-Saxon race, was a slow and gradual growth, and not 
a gift of the sods dropped from the skies. It 
men who drafted and framed the Constitution who were the 
sole makers. As Mr. Beck notes, the shadowy forms of all | 
the wise and liberal spirits, from Coke and Sandys, Bacon 
and Hampden, Shaftesbury and Locke, the men of the 
Revolution of 1688, and a noble company of jurists among 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century colonists, blessed the 
cradle of the Constitution. 
They may be called part framers of that great organ of ordered 
Liberty. It was, in truth. one of the noblest results of the 
Whig spirit. A tiny bud in the days of Elizabeth, it grew 
to be a splendid flower. Its great and compelling inspiration 
is the knowledge that a Constitution is compounded of human 
flesh and blood, and not merely of maxims, principles and 
decrees, 

The Whig spirit has always maintained the sacred right of 
insurrection, and has never forgotten that, though it must 
be rarely invoked, 
of the State. For the true English and American freeman 
there is always this God behind the gods, this Fate behind 
even the adamantine Destinies themselves. This potent lady 
of the law, the veiled Votaress of Freedom, the Divine Ulira 
Vires, will 


was not the 


They were not merely inspirers. 


there is a power above the sovercignty 


always step between the English-speaking man 


* 
fion 





The C tution of the United States: a Brief Study of the Genesis, Formul 
and Political P) phy of the Constitution of the United States. By James M. B 


London; Hodder and Stoughton, [7s. 6d. uet.j 





| versial 


portions of his subject, is th: 


| Ame: 


| valuable provisions 


/ and her observation nice. 
i 
' Janguid sense that they are agrecable cnough. 





and those who seek to bind him and make him not the proud, 
upstanding citizen he should be, but the crawling bondman 
of the State. It is true that this queen of the law is more 
closely veiled here than in America; but still she is ours in 
reversion. There, indeed, she shows her splendid visage 
sometimes a little too boldly—is too insistent with her 
Tribunal Veto. None the less she still is a reality in England, 
as her faithful watchdogs, the old, but still potent Magna 
Charta and the ever Common Law are ready to 


living 


| remind us. 


But we must not be tempted into too lyric a vein by these 
fascinating images. They are true and important, but for 
the moment what we want to do is to show our readers how 
they can learn from Mr. Beck’s book the manner in which 
the American Constitution grew up and what is its special 
and particular nature. 

It is needless to say of a book written by Mr. Beck that it 
is clear, incisive, stimulating and imaginative, but we are not 


| 0 foolish as to say that everything is true or indisputable 


in Mr. Beck's work. A good deal of it is necessarily contro- 
a view and not a Papal Encyclical. 

In such a matter as the Constitution of the United States 
no one can affirm anything absolute, and further, all its 
intricacies have been passed upon by dozens of acute minds. 
All we will say, and all that Mr. Beck, even in his most optim- 
istic mood, would want anybody to say about the disputed 
it he has ** the better opinion.” 
has. But many of the matters 


prepared to make 


We are inclined to think he 
are, we confess, beyond us. We are not 
definite assertions as to the inner spirit of the American 
Constitution. Only a man born and breé an American, and 
in the American atmosphere, 


It is the same with Ar 


can understand all its nuance 


.ericans in regard to our Constitution. 





Those Americans who are as learned in it as the bes 
Englishman, and understand as exactly the letter, often 
make mistakes 4s to the spirit and the inner working 
of our system. This point is well illustrated by Mr. 
Beck's defence of the action of the Senate in regard 
|to the Versailles Treaty. We do 


; not say that it will 
convert all opponents of the miajority in the Senat 


’ 


but impartial readers of Mr. Beck’s apologia wiil see that 
there is a good deal to be said on the matter from a standpoint 
usually ignored by English admirers of Mr. Wilson. Many 





ins regard the preservation of the right of controlling 
Foreign Policy, and specially Treaty making, lodged by the 


as one of its most 





Constitution in the hands of the Senate 


iich they consider could 


provisions W 


not be ignored without the destruction of the American 
system. 
But these are matters of controversy into which we do not 


leave Mr. Beck's 
book we must say a word as to his quotations. They are most 
illuminating and most valuable. None is better than that 
from Sir Frederick Pollock’s brilliant eulogium on the Common 


propose to enter here. Before, however, we 


whole 


common not only to all Englishmen but to th 
fitly be the last word of this 


Law 

American People. It 

review :— 
**Remember that Our Le 


may 


vy, the Common Law, is not a task- 





mistress, but a bountiful yvereign, whose service is freedor 
The destinies of the English-speaking world are bound up with her 
fortunes and migrations and its conquests are justified by her 
works.’”’ 

AS YOU SEE IT.* 


Mrs. Garvin's book As You See Jt is one which shows in 
considerable relief the differences to 
between narrative and reflective prose. 
writes with charm and a certain distinction of style, and if 


many temperaments 


The author always 


her reflections are not always profound, they are often acute 
We turn over the studies with a 
But directly 
she touches The light in 
which she sces her subject seems to grow brighter. In the 
studies she is like a person looking for something in a room lit 
only by firelight. The stimulus of narrative is like the switching 
on of the electric light. 
makes straight across the room for what 
a case in point; it has 
The little scene 


narrative her power increases. 


The search ceases to be general and 
vacue, the searcher 
she is seeking. ‘*‘ Going Home” is 
just enough of the narrative element in it. 


* 4a You Seelt, Ly Mrs. J. L. Garvin. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd. [Ga 


aet.j 
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is presented with the utmost clearness of intention and 
economy of execution. The description of a type of modern 
girl arriving at a country railway station is good :— 

“She was a slip of a thing, six-and-twenty at most, so fleshless 
that the swift movements of her small bones showed through the 
skimpy coat and skirt like the restlessness of a bird beneath its 
feathers, and the hands thrust into chamois gloves, the feet in 
thin shoes, might have been owned by a child of fourteen. Braving 
the keen air with a throat which appeared as evening dress to the 
solitary porter, she scuttled along the pavement like a rabbit and 
flung herself into the arms of a woman who, in spite of a shabby 
flannel coat and skirt and a boat-shaped hat secured by an elastic, 
was unmistakably a lady. Mrs. Rush was aware of a whiff of scent, 
but she decided to speak about it later. ‘ Well, Gillian, she said, 
with a staunch effort to conceal that she was moved, ‘ I cannot say 
you look up to much.’ ” 

It is a cynical little story and entirely convincing. 

“Aunt Barrymore,” too, is excellently drawn, a type of 
Victorian country lady of distinction and charm and no 
Another cleverly-drawn woman is Chris, 





little eccentricity. 
and there is a quite excellent study of the Chelsea variety of 
Bohemian society. This story is extremely clever. 

The poetry is much less successful than the prose, and, 
like the tends to degenerate into a curious sort of 
crabbed sentimentality. The author has, however, a distinct 
feeling for a phrase ; for example, the following description 


of a religious procession in France :— 


studies, 


. . the fish-wives with jewelled crosses on their stiff bodices, | 
with stolid faces framed in cobweb lac« the little scarlet acolytes | 
with cotton gloves, ering under the weight of their silver 
candlesticks or kissing flowers and throwing them on the stones 
to be trodden by the soft fect of the black nuns. I saw 
the children of Mary with their hair crimped like tow under their 


stag 


square 


that was needed was some loving and careful hand to atté mpt 
to weld them into a homogeneous chain, strong enough to 
bear the strain of keen criticism from the majority of my 
Masonic brethren which I am willing and prepared to br ve, 
in the hopes that some, perchance, may be strengthened in 
their own convictions by the perusual of these pages.” Those 
would be valiant critics ! 





MASSINGER AND THE CENSOR.* 
Tur political—one can hardly say judicial 
great Advocate of Holland in 1619 roused much exe 
in London and 


murder of the 
itement 
let loose a flood of ephemeral literature, 


rhe only work, however, of more enduring interest that it 


evoked seems to have been a play by Fletcher and Massinger, 
the authorized manuscript of which survives in the British 
Museum. Its performance was in the first instance prohibited 
by the Lord Mayor early in August, 1619, but we learn that a 
few days later it was receiving the applause of crowded houses 
at the Globe. It was first printed by A. H. Bullen in 1884, 
but has had to wait more than another generation fer comp! 
transcription and comment. It is appropriate that we should 
have to thank a Dutch student for a detailed and trustwo 
edition. The play, in which the dominating figur f 
Barnavelt presents a study of thwarted ambition stooping to 
intrigue and treachery and the Prince of Orange appears as a 


rather conventional type of ideal and tolerant sovereign, i 
from giving a 


picture 


of contemporary events which la 


criticism can accept as historically accurate. And it must be 


e4 : allowe f an ec ass f ‘opac% l and ~ 
i “le. ed eg ul “ th $ - propaganda and « 
: ; y ‘ sropaganda that obscured the religious and political strug 
It is exact, and careful, and has not degenerated into a purple I . pay : a ; ‘ . a 
; . , . tm . | Of the Low Countries no clear historical vision could be 
passage. But it is in narrative that Mrs. Garvin finds herself, , ; : 
: é apy : alga : expected. Nor, after three hundred years, d it m 
and we hope that she will give us more in a vein for which | , ; Wb Aa 
; é | much whether the play is historically true or wheiher its 
she shows a marked talent. . - nai: eRe : : rae 
| undoubted rhetorical force is used to present a distort 


THE ORIGINS OF FAITH." 


Tuts book is an endeavour to synthesize the myriad occult 





of events. 
sonages, the Stadtholder is almosta lay-figur« 
of the Advocate is 


What dees matter is that, of the central | 


and the character 
f outline. 


blurred in This was, perha} 


sciences and relicious systems of mankind. While working | Inevitable in a piece on which two playwrights of very different 
with the methods of the folklorists, the author has not their | temperaments collaborated. But there was probably anot 
detachment. His work is more than a study ; it is the mani- and more general cause at work. For, whoever it Ps 
festation of a faith, and in consequence has a very personal | he must necessarily have written with the spect of 
purpose, Like all zealots, he seeks to prove that the object * authority ” before his cy liistorical justice to t! 
of his worship is the bedrock of all religious idea. ‘ From | memory of the great Advocate, even had it been possibl 
the commencement of the world,” he quotes from a writer | Would scarcely have been tolerated by King James, 

of the carly nineteenth century, ** we may trace the foundation Spanish ambitions had made him Barnavelt inveterate 
of Masonry. Ever since symmetry began, and harmony | enemy, while we can see in the manuscript it I i 
displayed her charms, our Order has had a being During fancied disparagement of the Prince brought ti ce! 
many ages, and in many different countries, it has flourished. castigating pen into operation. It is one of t edit 
No art, no science, preceded it. In the dark periods of anti- | greatest services that she has deciphered for u I erou 
quity, when literature was in a low state and the rude manners | Passages of the play which were altered or obliterated a 

of our forefathers withheld from them that knowledge we now | command of the Master of the Revels. An excellent . 
s0 amply share, Masonry diffused its influence. This science | simile of one of the pages gives some idea of the dilliculty of 


and the progress | t 
gradually dispelled the gloom | 
settled, 
authority was given to laws, and the assemblies of the frater- | 
nity acquired the patronage of the great and the good, whil 
the tenets of the profession diffused unbounded utility.” | 
In his effort to accomplish this tremendous task, the author 


unveiled, arts arose, civilization took place, 
of knowledge 
of ignorance 


and philosophy 


and barbarism. Government being 


has found it necessary, “as a background, to survey the ancient | ] 


Magian schools, an inheritance from the carliest prehistoric | ] 


he task. 
POETS AND 
oo 
THE POETRY OF EMILY DICKINSON. 


=MILY DICKINSON was born at Amherst, Mass tt on 
Jecember 10th, 1830, and died there at the ag: f fifty-fiv 


times, and to trace their influences, in Arabia, Persia, and | 45) yay 15th, 1886. She lived, it seems, a life « lusion. 
Egypt ; on the early Syrian Gnostics, and on the Jews during | yyer father. a leading lawyer of the place and treasurer of the 
their Babylonian captivity, whence they evidently derived College, was in the habit of giving a large annual reception 
their Kabalistic philosophy. We shall have to glance,” he | attonded by the leading people of Amherst and the families 
adds, “if only cursorily, at the doctrines and practices of | connected with the College. At these receptions, it is reported, 
sects which, at first sight, may appear to have so little in | ys yj1y played the hostess with perfect self-] m and 
common. These include the Druids, the Manicheans and the n. uses the vearly event was over, retired : . into her 
Gnosties, with all their developments traceable through to obscurity until the next. 

the Pythagorean system: the Templars, the Essenes, Thera- Her poems were not written for publication 1 for herself 
peutae, Nazarenes, and their modern representatives, the or, more rarely, for friends. They were found, after her 
Mandaites, or Christians of St. John; the Sabeans, Nabath- | death, by her sister. ‘ Most of the poems,” we are told, 
tans, and Samaritans ; the Sufeiies, and the various Dervish | « jog peen care fully copied on sheets of notepaper and tied 
orders; the seeret sects of Islam, the Ismacli, Batenians, | 5, jjttle fascicul each of six or eight sheets. While man 
Karmatians, and Metawileh ; the Lodge of Wisdom at Cairo, | of them bear evidence of having been thrown off at white 
the Assassins, the Nusairis, and the Druses. The links in | ;..¢. still more have received careful revision. . . . They 
each case have lain ready to hand throughout the ages. All | PRO age ae ee ae oe ay t, 
~ © Seeret Sects of Suria, By Bernard UW, Springett. London: Allen and Unwin | with Introduction and Notes, by Wilhelmina P. Frijlinck. Amsterdam: H. Gy 
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should be regarded in many cases as nerely the first stray, 


o be embodied at 


— 
7 


suggestive sketches of an artist, inten 
some time in the finished picture.” 

So much it is of interest and importance to know. Her 
poetry is that of a recluse and mystic, but a recluse without 
any tr: inhuman and a mystie only 
. She loved 


‘st and smallest and possessed 


we ofthe morbid or the 
in the free sense in which Blake may be called so. 
and studied nature in its larg 
description both for the thing 

‘eeling of the 
1d with these there is mingled at times a 
humour. Nothing could be more sharply 


a wonderful power of accurate 
seen or heard and for the f the atmosphere 


poetic moment, a 
quaint and quiet 

scen than her description of a bat as a “small umbrella, 
shown in 


} 


quaintly halve i,” and her emotional accuracy is 
1 poem which wonderfully transcribes the impression of the 


house opposite, where a death has just occurred :— 


‘The neighbours rustle in and out, 
The doctor drives away. 
A window 0} is, like a pod, 

Abrupt, mechanically. . . . 











and in that 1 marvellous poem in which—as so often 
she imagined herself dying. Friends stand round her bed ; 
sh wills ay her k Cj sake 
*“and then 
There int rpos l a fly, 
Vi 1 bluc ul in 
i> cn { ] ee 
A 14 11 " f d, nd hen 











i id her cor Hy on thet shoki of wonder, standing 
a tach d in dden 1 t 1 of t gr tn Ss of ] ttle 
thi the | climpsing for a moment a vast, 
( e sig ’ { common things of life. Like 
Pita} | nm cl calls. she s : world in a grain 
biake, Wi O1 l I aus, Sil sees a Wor I rrain 
f sand + | y 1 wild flower. That attitude is 
beautifully s! n in 2 poem of four lines :— 
.% r } bold to go, 
And ss pl 
i | befor he knocks 
hius t the te Ly.” 
, ne s the na cist, whose mind discovers the 
Givin in t I I + ld 
r red 1 the hill 
= th my will; 
If an 5 
i > I God is h re, 
| 3 ll 
a ive | , th day 
Addeth to 1 ! ; 
if n 
» dre ! so, 
Mu 
In other poems, as in a close-packed little poem on the 
Oriol h l that ) ll its nitic from 
1 1. The Oriol from the tree, but the re y of its 
song is uy int mind of the Jistener - 
I} f t f the car 
that it hear 
j j { ir 
_ 
‘ ine, 
Or it } none, 
Is 1 
1 bun . 
] is in 1 tree, 
j pt oweth me ; 
‘ ” In thee !’” 
Emily Dickinson is difficult to criticize. At her best she 
writes poems which quite perfcct But on the flawless 


il idiosynerasy, 
VW 


poet, detached from date or person: y, the little 
New England spinster is perpetually intruding with her 
charming, nari dated, demure yet humorous Quakerish- 
ness. It peeps out in the “ No, sir! In thee!” of the Oriole 
poem and the “ That’s all”? of the other poem which I 


quoted earli 
fold a flood And put it in a drawer,” or “* The 
as strangers do With hat in h: 

conventional 


and again in such phrases as “ You cannot 
twilight stood 
Frequently, too, in a 
I 


ind.” 


stanzaic form she will suddenly dismay you 


by dropping out the rhyme so that the expected effect falls 
dead like a fiddlestring which suddenly slackens and goes 
flat. How far this is calculated it is difficult to say ; the fact 


Temains that as we grow familiar with her poctry in the 
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| 


ageregate these imperfections come to seem thing 





appropriate 
and attractive, just as an imperfection of accent or awkward- 
ness of gesture becomes an added ch: 


ality. 





‘m in a charming person- 
* Charlotte 


stanza so 


The last two stanzas of a poem called 
Bronté’s Grave”’ illustrate both sides, the first 


| packed and so impressive, the second to our modern ears so 


| comical :— 
* Gathered from many wanderings, 
Gethsemane can tell 
Through what transporting anguish 


She reached the asphod 


Soft fall the sounds of Eden 
Upon her ] ‘ 

Oh, what an afternoon for heaven, 
When B nté entered there !” 

\ will drop into flattest 

prose, as in the last line in this verse from a poem on a death- 

bed : 


Occasionally—a Jess venial sin—she 





“We noticed smallest things, 
Things overlocked befor » 
By this great light upon our minds 


| Italicized, as t were.”’ 


The first verse of a two-ver poem on * Lost Faith ” illus- 


| trates the same thing and also her occasional curious omission 
| c ‘ ' 
| of the expected rhyme: 
“To lose one’s faith surpasses 
The loss of an estate, 
Recause est b 
Replenisl 1 cannot.” 
| 


Nothing could well be wor but it is unfair to attach great 


portance to such lapses, for we must remember that th 





have been no more than notes, written—as she often 
continuously as pi vitl out any indication of line 

rs and now edited into stanzas. 
| Emily Dickinson would gain enormously by careful selection. 


| I have no doubt that a volume of selected poems would reveal 
the fact that her poetry, as Mr. f 


Conrad Aiken in his recen 





anthology of Modern American Poets claims, is ** perhaps the 
| finest, by a woman, in the English language I quarrel only 
with his ‘* perhaps.” 

| I cannot, in a brief deal very fully with her work, 
but I can at least indicate some of its qualities. Two of the 
| most characteristic—or rather two aspects of one typical 
| quality are great concentration of meaning and a gift for 
arresting and dynamic epithets and verbs—a short-circuiting, 
} as it were, of emotion and n ning. The concentration was 
| evid nt in the verse I quoted from “ Charlotte Bronté’s 
| Grave,” and it appears in 1 last line of one of her finest 
I 

! 

| 


I’ve seen a . 4 

Run round l round a ré 1 

rn irch ol t! if m d, 

Then cloudiei 
And then, ol with fog, 

And {} n 1 1 } 
Without discl \ it 
| i’ were bi i to en 
| :' —" 
1 The quality which I su ted by “ dynami is seen there 
| 2 1 ? } 
| i ! red down by death. i c- 
| i and in a poem about th 
} speaks of one who “n I 
: apg ; 


nerfection is that it cannot be 








it is unmistakable, and we hear 
l i iio 3 thi 
' fe in the l ter i 
Untouched 1 unt icd | 
Sleep the 1 iN rs of the 1 irl 
it r of satin, f of 1 . 
Ve hear it, too, in this poem, included by Mr. Aiken in his 
anthology : 
My life cl fore its close ; 
it wet y t 
If I: il l 
A t l , 
So hug , ieeive, 
As t t | 
Parting is yw of n, 
And il f hell 





The woman who could write that poem is, for me, without 


question a great poct. 
w - 4 ‘ 
MAnrTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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FICTION. 
——— 
A REALISTIC NOVEL.* 


Tue importance, from the point of view of criticism, of the 
influence of one writer on another is very much over-estimated 
nowadays. In the old days not only was this taken as a 
matter of course, but writers such as Shakespeare and Milton 
unhesitatingly took over ideas and phrases from others when 
they suited their requirements. Nowadays the critic who sees 
obvious resemblances to Henry James or Lardy or Conrad 
in the work of contemporaries is apt te assume that such work 
is mere pastiche, or at least that it is the worse for those 
resemblances. Ile forgets two things—that the work of every 
writer is the synthesis of countless influences, and that influ- 
ence is something very different from imitation. Imitation 
alone never yet produced a work of art. Mrs. Wharton is 
obviously and profoundly influenced by James and equally 
obviously and profoundly Mr. Melee is influenced by Mr. 
Conrad ; but that is no reason why their books should not be 
reid and judged as independent works of art, the less so 
that both in the case of Mrs. Wharton and of Mr. McFce the 
influence has been almost wholiy for the good. 

Mr. McFeec, as those who know his work are aware, knows 
how to write and how to construct living characters. Mr. 
Spokesly, in the present book, is completely real: whatever 
our feelings towards him and cur interest in his fortunes may 
be, his objective reality is unquestionable ; so, too, is that of 
the other characters. Mr. Dainopoulos (half repulsive, half 
likeable), Evanthia and the scenes in which the story unfi 
remain hard and bright in the memory like a seaside resort 
This quality, in fact, of hardness and 

Mclce’s strength and his weakness, 


ids, 


in dazzling sunshine. 
ny 


brightness is both Mr. 





. . 2 . . | 
for it connotes not only precision and vigour and what is 


often a very telling irony, but also a lack of tenderness and a 
too obvious, too mechanical efficiency in deseription which 


sometimes tires. Ife is intensely interested in realism and 
he has the skill with which to achieve it, but when that skill 


deserts him for a moment he plunges into an excess which is as 
far from true realism as the wildest romanticism. 

The stcey coneerns the development 
Second Oflicer in the Merchant Marine, during the 
Dangers and catastrophes in the Meditcrranecan and a love 
affair at Salonika and Smyrna with a fierce and romantic 
t of trans- 


of 


young lady called EKvanthia Solaris, have the cffee 
forming him from an easy-going, self-satisfied and rather 
inefficient person into a vigorous, masterful man, matured 
by experience and suffering. The psychological development 
is well worked out, and if it does not always hold our 
interest, this is due to the fact that the level of the analysis is 
too exclusively realistic, that it seldom sinks to the point at 
which the depths of human passion and unreason begin to 
But, let us add, Mr. McFee is a writer whose work 
it 


emerge. 
shows considerable achievement and still more promise : 
is work of a high standard. 





ANN SEVERN AND THE FIELDINGS.t+ 
Miss SINCLAIR'S new novel is concerned with the reactions 
of various members of the Fielding family to the personality 
of Ann Severn, a motherless girl who passes a great ceal of 
her life at their home at Wyck-on-the-Ifill. Perhaps the 
choice of envircnment, recalling as it does another book of 
the same author's, is hardly a happy one, as the former book 
; a most successful comedy and the present volume has a 





far more serious purpose. 


TT 
not ring altogether true, but the author causes him to contract 
a hasty War marriage, and he finally succumbs to his love for 
Ann, which has always been in the background of his rind, 
when he is no longer free. The person with whom the reader 
will feel most sympathy is Maisie, Jerrold’s wife, who with 
® generous impulse frees her husband as soon as she discovers 
the true state of affairs. It will be seen that the story is in 
strict accordance with the ethics of the modern school, and 
Maisie may have been right in this instance, but her rightness 
which most people will consider at least arguable, is treated 
by Miss Sinclair as a truism. Both Ann and Jerrold are 
made of sufficiently fine stuff to detest finding their happiness 
at the cost of the misery of another human being. It ig 
hardly necessary to say that Miss Sinclair is a past-mistress 
of the technique of her art, and her book is a masterly picture 
of modern life, having special regard to its sex-problems, 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 
ceeeimiieesisiician 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Mr. Archibald lWiurd “Is the 
Treaty doomed ?” and gives a hesitating reply, 


Washington Naya] 
while admit- 


7 
ASAS, 








ting that the three chief naval! Powers have in fact done a good 
deal towards putting the ‘Treaty in force. He reminds us 
that the Treaty applies only to capital ships and aircraft 
carriers. Mr. R. C. Long describes * Germany’s War on 
British Subjects,” in other words, the violent anti-foreign 
agitation that has been worked up in German: Intending 
visitors should take note. Mr. Sydney H. North writes 
informingly on * The Prob of Oil Supplies.’ Mr. Arthur 
Symons contributes some reminiscences of George Meredith, 
and Mr. Richard Aldington has a notable paper on * The Art 
| of Poetry.” 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

mid some of the admirable fiction which Blackzwood's 
continues to provide we notice a curiously attractive article 
on “ Changes in China.” he Republic has not violently 
overturned the cld system but has left it on one side Phus 
the “ Forbidden City” is gently falling into decay. ‘Th 


Mr. Spokesly, | 
War. | 


| of the Capital 


The principal cause of the events | 


of the present story is the attempt of Jerrold Fielding, the | 


from his mind 
whom painfu 


eldest son, to shut out all painful associations 
by refusing to see or think ef any persons with 
events are associated. Owing to this pecu 
his love for Ann Severn, whx nursed the 


Fieldings’ father in his last illness. Later, Jerrold ag 








r 
1. = he 
Gays mils nas 


scS 


ain misses 


his ehance of happiress as his mother, who is really almost 
impossibly detestable, tells him that Ann has become his 


younger brother’s mistress while she has been tending him in 


his recovery from shell shock. Jerrold’s belief in this does 
* Command By W um McFee London : ecker. [7s. 6d. net.] 
dan Severn and the Fieldings. By May Sinclair, London; Hutchinson. 


[7a 6d. net.) 


‘tity he in early | 





temples are grass grown and the tiled kiosks on Coal Hill, 
built to divert evil spirits from the palace, are slowly collapsing 
for want of repair. The Chinese in their tolerance are wiser 
than the Russians. Mr. Wratislaw’s recollections cf ** Turbu- 
lent Tabriz” are amusing. 


THE CONTEMPORARY. 

The question of “ Liberal Reunion” naturally takes first 
place in this Liberal Re vie w. Mr. Harold ope nder discusses 
it from the standpoint of policy, somewhat vaguely and not 
very hopefully recommending Li to agree on a pro- 
gramme. Captain Wedgwood Benn, on the other hand, 
deals with the personal side and suggests that tl National 
on the whole in accord with the Independent 
the issues—apart from foreign policy—which 
lie has no suggestion to make as to Mr. Lloyd 
Sir Sydney Olivier deals with *“* The Upshot 
Levy Discussion,” which, he thinks, oddly 
has strengthened the case for a levy. Professor 
Jenks and Mr. Humphreys put the case against and for 
“PR.” Mr. W. B. Harris, of Tangier, tells the whole painful 
truth about the Spanish reverses in Morocco and the alleged 
submission ” of Raisuli, which was recently reported from 
Madrid. Mr. Anthony Clyne’s article on Marcel Proust is 
particularly clear, well informed and judicious. 


berals 


Liberals are 
Liberals on 
will endure. 
George’s future. 


enough 


’ 


ee 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

* Centurion,” whose identity is no secret, makes ‘A Plea 
for the Punishment of Politicians,” which is directed to the 
address of Mr. Lioyd George. A Bevan, for gambling with 
the money of shareholders committed to his charge, receives 
seven years’ imprisonment. Why should a Minister or Front 
Bench politician be allowed with impunity to demand or carry 
out a policy which may bring death, torture or mutilation to 
thousands of his countrymen, which may precipitate bank- 
ruptey, which may serve the interests of hostile nations ?” 
Miss Edith Sellers describes her adventures ** In Search of a 


& 








Four-roomed Dwelling ” for an ex-Service man. She found 
plenty of new houses for sale, but not one to let—cottages 
scem to be the last things that anyone will build. Miss 


Sellers’s experience is unhappily typical and in no way 


exceptional, and illustrates the gravity and urgency of the 
housing problem. Mr. J. F. Darling’s exposition of his 


scheme for ‘* Currency Co-operation in the British Empire ” 
deserves attentive reading. Mr. C. Claxton Turner explains 
‘How Sweden Faces the Enemy ’’—the enemy being venereal 
disease. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ; 

“For the avoidance of Revolution’? Major Hammond 
Foot advocates the rapid extension of smal! holdings, while 
Mr. H. W. Household commends, as “ The Right Education 
for the Worker’s Child,” the method devised by Miss Mason, 
of Ambleside, and adopted in many Gloucestershire schools 
—the method of narration which seems to yield surprising 
results. Sir Lenthal Cheatle writes with some heat under the 
title ** Ministers of Health—Defend Us!” We thinks that 
the Minister of Health ought to be a medical men just as the 
Lord Chancellor is always a lawyer; but the analogy is 
misleading. Mr. Stephen Graham describes “‘ The New 
America” with special reference to the growth of American 
influence in the Spanish American Republics. Captain Scott- 
James, in an interesting paper, contends that Erskine Childers 
died for an idea, as metaphysical as the old ecclesiastical 
dispute over “ Homo-ousion”’ and ‘* Homoi-ousion ” which 
severed East and West. Sir Herbert Warren contributes a 
charming study of * Keats as a Classical Scholar.” Lord 
Sydenham joins himself to the strange sect which holds that 
Shakespeare could not have written the plays passing under 
his name. The veteran actor, Mr. J. H. Barnes, recalls 
pleasantly the “* Irving Days at the Lyceum,” where he joined 
Irving on the first night of The Bells, November 25th, 1871. 
THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Mr. Shanks writes at length, and appreciatively, on Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, whose work he finds “ increasingly satis- 
fying.’ Prince D. S. Mirsky explains why he regards Emily 
Bronté as one of * the very greatest writers of the nineteenth 
century.’ Mr. J. C. Squire pays a generous tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Meynell. The poetry includes some “* Medi- 
tations in Time of Civil War,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats, who seems 
to view the strife with complete detachment, as too many 
people do in Southern Ireland. 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

This vigorous monthly has reduced its price to a shilling 
with the New Year, and has induced Mr. J. A. Spender to 
write regularly on ** The March of Events.” Mr. Spender’s 
first article is an interesting and thoughtful review of the 
situation abroad and at home. Lady Astor discusses ‘* The 
Influence and Opportunities of Women in Politics,’ and 
Mr. Robertson-Scott deals with ** The New Farmer’s New 
Attitude” towards co-operation and technical education 
which may save British agriculture. 
SCIENCE PROGRESS. Edited by Sir 

(Murray. 6s. net.) 

This valuable quarterly is becoming more and more in- 
dispensable, both to scientific workers and to laymen who 
are anxious to keep in touch with the rapid development 
of the natural sciences. Among the technical articles and 
summaries we notice an interesting comment by Mr. F. W. 
Shuriock, of the Derby Technical College, on the three scientific 
pictures by Joseph Wright, of Derby (1734-97), which are 
now exhibited together in the art gallery of his native town. 
Krom the artistic standpoint Wright was concerned, like Gerard 
Doss, to paint figures in strong candle or lamp light. But he 
contrived at the same time to represent, with a fidelity equal 
to that of his Dutch master, the details of the early scientific 
experiments that were being made by some learned fellow- 
citizen of Derby. Mr. Shurlock deals with ‘* The Orrery,” 
‘The Air-pump,” and “ The Alechymist”’ ; the second picture 
is, we think, on loan from the National Gallery. 

THE EMPIRE REVIEW. (Macmillan. 1s. net.) 

This old-established review has been enlarged to its former 
size with the New Year and promises to give once again a 
comprehensive account of Imperial problems. The January 
number is distinctly interesting. Lord Cowdray writes on 
the Labour question, Sir Campbell Stuart on ‘“ The New 
Canada,” Mr. Hugh Wyndham on the Rhodesian Referendum, 
and the Editor of the Economist on Imperial trade and finance. 
THE DICKENSIAN. (Cecil Palmer. 1s. net.) 

The continued existence of the magazine, which Mr. B. W. 
Matz edits with skill and enthusiasm for the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, is in itself a proof of the abiding popularity of Charles 
Dickens. There is no other English writer, not even 
Shakespeare, who can boast of a quarterly devoted solely to 
his books. The Dickensian is now in its nineteenth year and 
the January number is full of interesting matter. Attention 
is drawn to the purchase of the freehold of Dickens’s house, 
48 Doughty Street, where the Fellowship hopes to establish 
a Dickens Library and Museum. 

THE SLAVONIC REVIEW: No. 2. 
woode. 5s. net.) 

The vigorous School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College 
displays its learning and enthusiasm in this excellent quar- 
terly. The second number contains some important articles 
and reviews of recent books dealing with the Slav world. 
We may mention in particular Mr. Kutrzeba’s informing 
account of “ Political and Economic Progress in Poland,” 
which will surprise many readers ; Mr. Seton-Watson’s article 
on the early history of Transylvania; Mrs. Newimarch’s 
paper on the Moravian composer Janacek ; and Sir Bernard 


Ronald Ross. 


(Eyre and Spottis- 





Pares’s highly instructive review of the memoirs of the late 
Count Witte, which is a real contribution to Russian history. 
No one who is interested in the vast problems of Eastern 
Europe can afford to neglect this admirable quarterly. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE TOCSIN OF REVOLT: and other Essays. By 
Brander Matthews. (Scribner’s. 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Brander Matthews has given us a good many 
volumes of essays, in which he has proved himself a very com- 
panionable writer. In this new volume he still carries his 
learning, years and honours lightly, and discourses very 
pleasantly on such topics as the modern craze for rebellion in 
the arts, American literature (he has always been a little 
aggressive in his patriotism), conversation and repartee, and 
cookery. The last essay in the volume, ** Memories of Mark 
Twain,” is perhaps the best, for the author’s friendship with 
Mark Twain covered a great many years, and his personal 
impressions of a man whose inner life is too little known here 
are of peculiar interest. Like many other great humorists and 
wits, Mark Twain was really very serious minded, even 
melancholy, and Professor Brander Matthews earns our thanks 
by giving us a glimpse of this (largely hidden) side of his 
character. 


RELIGION AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

These are twelve Lectures given at Yale by well-known 
American specialists in the development of the belief, not so 
much in immortality, as in the future life. The most striking 
are, perhaps, those by Professor B. W. Bacon on Immortality 
in the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel. But the subject 
is dealt with from a general point of view, beginning with the 
idea of the future life among primitive tribes and ending with 
immortality in Mohammedanism: the drift of the scries 
being that, while the matter is one with regard to which many 
false starts have been made and had to be retraced, the belief 
in immortality is the supreme achievement of the moral sense 
of man. The book is an important one and deserves to be 
widely read in England. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SHOE. By Tlomas Wright. 
(Farncombe and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The main value of this anecdotal book lies in the repro- 
ductions of curious woodcuts and drawings. For the rest, 
it is formless but diverting. A history of the shoe trade has 
not been attempted before, and Mr. Wright recounts its 
progress from Apollo Sandalarius to Mr. William Barratt. 
Incidentally he recounts tales of many notable men who 
have been connected with the trade. The list includes 
St. Crispin, Whittier, Praise-God Barebones, George Fox, 
Jacob Boehme, Noah Webster, and Robert Blooinficld— 
a good list for any trade, 

THE ECONOMICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By J. A. 
Hobson. (G. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Hobson, as usual, states a heterodox proposition with 
considerable ability. ‘There is, he thinks, too much saving 
on the part of the well-to-do. From their surplus incomes they 
set aside an excessive amount for capital, so that industry 
tends to produce more than can be consumed and is subject 
to recurring crises. If income were more evenly distributed, 
he contends, the creation of fresh capital would proceed more 
slowly and accord more exactly with the needs of industry. 
He admits that the distribution is less uneven than it was 
before the War, for wages are higher and the Income Tax has 
become an intolerable burden for all between the labourer 
and the millionaire. He admits, too, that no one country, 
acting by itself, could prevent trade panics by ceasing to save. 
But his theory is none the less inapplicable to a country like 
ours, which lives by manufacturing for the world-market. 
Our industries, if not maintained in a high state of efliciency 
by the continual investment of new capital, would fall behind 
their foreign competitors and lose their customers abroad. 
This island cannot support nearly fifty million people on the 
home trade alone. 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY. By 
Greaves. (Constable. 21s. net.) 

Dr. Greaves, who is Professor of Agricultural Bacteriology 
in Utah Agricultural College, has been guided in writing this 
useful work by the needs of his students. We cannot here 
discuss its technical merits, but so far as we have tested it we 
have found it alike clear and comprehensive. Dr. Greaves 
makes a good point in saying that bacteriologists have only 
just begun to realize the importance of studying beneficial 
bacteria ; most of our energy has hitherto been devoted to 
neutralizing the work of those which bring disease and decay. 
There is much still to be learnt about such organisms as those 
which deal, for instance, with the transformation of nitrogen 
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in the soil; the future of intensive agriculture may be vastly 
modified by knowledge of their habits. Fortunately, there 
are many more beneficial bacteria than injurious ones. 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET. 
15s. net.) 

“Perhaps in a former life,” writes Mrs. Gaunt, “I, too, 
was a slave”; and this consideration has filled her with 
sympathy for the negroes and half-breeds of Jamaica. She 
has therefore written a sentimental history of the country 
from the days of buccaneering and slavery to the present. 
She shows no appreciation of the difficulties of the colour- 
question ; but, embedded in her expansive moral comments 
there are interesting extracts from the journals of old slave- 
traders. 


A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 
This dictionary, wholly “ free from all objectionable words 
‘and meanings,” will, in every way, meet the requirements 
of Secondary and Elementary Schools. Modern words and 
phrases and most of the foreign words that occur in our 
Janguage are given. We must call attention to the very 
clear print and to the one illustration in the book. The 
compiler was evidently chary of entrusting his definition 
of a hairpin to the average boy, so he has illustrated it with 
a curious sort of arch such as rambler-roses are trained on, 
and this we fear will make matters only more complicated. 
THE GREATEST AMERICAN: Alexander Hamilton. By 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg. (Putnam's, 12s. 6d.) 
This is an interesting book and an annoying one. It is 
interesting not only for the Hamilton material which it 
includes, but also because he who reads closely between 
the lines can learn there a great deal about the political 
mind of modern America. It is annoying because it is not 
a careful, critical study of a great man, but merely a eulogy 
pitched in a monotonous key of superlatives—one of the least 
convincing methods of establishing a case for a hero. 


By Mary Gaunt. (Murray. 


ENGLISH 


YROM SWITZERLAND TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ON FOOT. By J. B. Winter. (Laurie. 5s.) 


This is an entertaining though often naif account of an 
out-of-season, out-of-the-way tramp by two experienced 
pedestrians. The book is profusely decorated with excellent 
photographs not too well reproduced. 
SKI-ING TURNS. By Vivian Caulfeld. 

net.) 

A detailed description of an important branch of ski-ing 
technique that will appeal to the expert as well as instruct 
the learner. Turns are used sparingly, as the good skier 
always aims at making a bee-line down hill ; but a knowledge 
of the various lift-turns and skid-turns and of the snow- 
surfaces on which to use them is essential to cross-country 
running. The book also contains a number of loose cards 
with illustrations and brief descriptions of the turns. These 
cards can be carried in the pocket and are admirable for 
outdoor practice. 
OCCASIONS. By 

7s. 6d.) 

This is a pleasant volume of collected essays, the work of 
an experienced hand. The essays are gathered under four 
headings—** Landmarks,” ** Prejudices,” *“* Adventures,” and 
** Books” —and the contents list is very inviting, for Mr. Jackson 
is cunning in his choice of titles. He has wide reading and 
knows what and when to quote (one essay, “* The Pathos of 
Profanity,” is a mine of good anecdote), but neither in matter 
nor manner has he sufficient distinction to lift his work above 
the general level of mere pleasant book-making. His essays 
do not suggest a personality ; they are merely faint echoes of 
other personalities, and have that forced playfulness and that 
* forsooth ” manner which are too often the curse of work 
of this sort. 

FOOTPRINTS IN SPAIN. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Though its author has tried to cast this volume in the 
form of personal record, it is a guide-book rather than a book 
of travel. When he condescends to take us into his confidence, 
Col. Newell can make his own personal experiences very 
entertaining indeed, and for our part we would willingly 
barter some of his more solid information for a few more of 
his traveller's tales. This is not to deny the value of his 
information—historical, antiquarian, architectural, and so on— 
which is here in abundance, covering almost the whole of the 
Peninsula. Like most of his fellow authors who write about 
Spain, he has been fortunate with his illustrations. 


THE QUEEN’S MINISTER. By E. M. Smith-Dampier. 
(Melrose. 2s. 6d.) 

A play written from the slightly sardonic standpoint it is 
now customary to take up with regard to Victorian characters 
and episodes—a symptom of priggishness, perhaps? The 
satire is delicately conveyed, and some of the dialogue between 
Melbourne and Stockmur is frankly funny. The whole is 
amusing rather than convincing. 


(Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 


Holbrook Jackson. (Grant Richards. 


By Licut.-Col. H. A. Newell. 














FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 








SOME FAVOURABLE FACTORS. 
[Zo the Editor of the Spectraror.] 

Str,—The New Year began well on the Stock Exchange 
and prices have risen a little in most departments. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. The one and only 
new factor since the turn of the year was the inevitable 
addition to supplies of money available for investment; 
The amount is probably not really great, because we all 
know that, thanks to the energy of the tax-gatherer, 
saving is well-nigh an impossibility during the first three 
months of the year. So far as the great factors repre- 
sented by international finance and politics are con- 
cerned there has been no decisive development at present, 
but dealers separated at the end of the year determined 
to take a cheerful view of the situation and they refused 
to be damped by the somewhat discouraging news 
from Paris. - 

Not that I am suggesting that the cheerfulness is not 
justified. It is good for one thing to note that a Govern- 
ment which is trusted at home, and I think also abroad, 
is really at grips with problems which have too long 
been allowed to drift, and business men who dislike a 
* drift ” policy and believe in facing facts welcome the 
changed conditions even if the facts to be faced are 
unpleasant. All the same, and until the probable outcome 
of the International Conference is clearer to discern, 
there is need for caution. The present extreme plethora 
of money is not likely to be of very long duration. Fresh 
issues of capital will be num« rous and will compete with 
existing securities, while, should matters go seriously 
awry in Europe, the effect upon the Industrial group of 


(Continued on page 28.) 


COMPANY MEETING. 








THE PHCENIX OIL AND 
TRANSPORT CO., LTD. 


MERGER PROPOSALS APPROVED. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS. 
* SUCCESSFUL AND PROFITABLE ENTERPRISE.” 
The second annual meeting of the Phenix Oil and Transport Co., 
Ltd., was held at Winchester House, London, E.C., on Thursday, 
December 28th, 1922, Mr. KE. Manville, M.P., the Chairman of 8 
Company, presiding. 








In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
stated that when they last met he explains } notw uuding the 
relatively small production of crude oil dt year i then 
entered upon a protit-mak ng stage, and 1 the ct a n ne 
hoped to be able to report really substantial prog n 
of increased production of oil from their new wells, some of which were 
then approaching the oil sands. 

He was now pleased to state that the results so far acl ed were 
entirely satisfactory and quite up to the anticipat 3 I at. 
(Hear, hear.) Two new wells came into production last spring, the first 
being No. 5 Moreni, 

. 
Voleanic Flow of Oil. 

That well was brought in with almost volcanic force, and produced 
such tremendous quantities of oil that time r t , 
up with sand. In one period of only eighteen hours it flowed « 
2,000 tons of crude oil, while since it had been under ntrol it had 


been flowing regularly for several weeks through an a ture of less 
than one inch at a rete well over 200 tons per day 
first well in their Runcu field came into producti 
similar circumstances, and up to the present tin 
had now settled down to ¢ 






10,000 tons of oil. It 1 ly { 
about forty tons daily. 

Vhereas from the formation of the Company to last December the 
crude oil production was 10,920 tons, during the ¥ t year up to 
December 26th the crude oil production ot the Company had been 


41,000 tons, of which amount 4,860 tons had been produce 





during the first twenty-six days of this month. (Applause.) Sa ry 
though that information was, it had not to be forgotten that t large 
increase had been produced solely from the two new wells working very 
intermittently during the period under review. 
Prospects. 
The future prospects of the Company, however, might be better 
measured by the fact that it had a large number of wells in course of 


drilling, several of which were on the point of nearing the oil sands, 
o 
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One of those new wells was No. 8 Moreni in close proximity to the 
No. 5 well, and only the previous day the board had received a cable 
from Roumania, which read: ‘‘ Moreni No. 8 struck oil sand in abun- 
dance.’’ Inasmuch as the Moreni field had proved itself so satisfactory, 
it was interesting to note that they had no fewer than three wells 
approaching the oil sands there in addition to those he had referred to, 
while the Company had room for a large number of new well sites 
there. (Hear, hear.) 

The progress on the other fields of the Company was also very satis- 
factory. They were drilling a well at Tzuicani, which was situated in 
perhaps the most prolific of the proved oil lands of Roumania, and 
which was only a short distance away from the famous No. 69 well of 
the Astra Company, which had been in eruption for eighteen monthe, 
and had yielded so far 400,000 tons of oil. In that neighbourhood, too, 
they hoped to start an extensive drilling programme shortly. In their 
Runcu field, where their No. 1 well was giving such good results, they 
had a second well almost in the producing sands, and four further wells 
in drilling, and they were advised by Captain Masterson that the whole 
of those six wells were in the flowing area of the richest part of that 
field. Four of those new wells should be in production before the middle 
of next year. 

The Company's Refinery. 


After detailing the other drilling operations of the Company, the 
Chairman said he was pleased to report that the Company’s refinery 
at Ploesti was running most satisfactorily. They had made extensions 
to it during the year, and Captain Masterson now considered it was 
one of the most efficient refineries in Roumania. With the coming 
into production of the new wells not only would their refinery be 
entirely supplied with their own production, but they would have 
a large excess to be dealt with at the other two refineries which 
they now had. With reference to the trading of the Company, he 
was glad to be able to state that the organisation established in 
Zoumania had proved increasingly successful, and it was borne in 
upon the directors that profits made from trading would add very 
considerably to their net revenues year by year, besides enabling them 
to realise higher prices for commodities produced from their crude 
oil. From the largely increased production of oi] and from trading, 
considerable profits had been made, which, considering the short life 
of the Company, had been somewhat remarkable. (Hear, hear.) 

With rega to the distribution of profits, the board felt that it 
was desirable to adopt a conservative and prudent policy, and though 
in their original agreement with the Roumanian Consoliijated Co. they 
reserved to themselves the rik to pay an interim dividend for the 


current year, a subsequer zement prohibited their doing this. 
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Co-operation with “ Orion ” Company. 

Dealing with the act s of the board during the year in connection 
with increasing the interests of the Phenix in directions which would 
lead to its increased prosperity, the Chairman said that after con- 
siderable negotiation the board had arrived at a very satisfactory 
cooperation scheme with the well-known ‘‘ Orion ’’ Company—a very 
successful Company which had paid large dividends, and declared 
60 per cent. for the year ended last June. Those arrangements gave 
to the Phenix the use of the Orion’s extensive pipeline system, its 
large storage facilities, and the use of the balance of the Company's 
refining capacity beyond that required for dealing with its own crude 
oil, while, from the Phenix point of view, a very great advantage 
was that the Orion possessed a complete lubricating oil plant, which 
would enable them to turn a f tion of their fuel oil 
into exportable lubricant 

It was satisfactory also to record the fact that the investment of 

115,000 by their Company in the Orion was on the basis of £18 per 
share, whereas the shares to-day were quoted at practically double 
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that figure. (Applause.) The scale upon which the Orion's activities 
were being carried out was best evidenced by the fact that at present 
they had ne twenty wells in course of drilling, and had a production 





of about 50,000 tons of crude oil annually. 


Profitable Investments. 

The Phenix board had also made another very important investment 
in Roumania during the year, and though it would not be in the 
interests of the Company to disclose iis nature at the moment, it 
» opinion of the directors that it would prove highly beneficial 
1e Company in completing the programme which they had in view. 
In order to carry out those beneficial and profitable investments a 
sum of £300,000 had to be raised at very short notice, end that was 
done by the issue of shares at par, without any underwriting 

















Important though those two different arrangements were to the 
Company, they were eclipsed by the merger just concluded with the 
Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields, Ltd. That Company had exceedingly 
extensive and valuable oil lands, in many cases adjoining their own; 
it had an up-to ‘ nery, a vast pipeline system with extensive 
storage capa \ id e first four years of its existence it earned 
a profit of well over half a million sterling, all of which was reinvested 
in ( pany and u ed in developing its assets. 

It was satisfactory to hear that the amount fixed as compensatio: 

r the destruction of t t Company's properties was over £500,000, 
but it also had to be remembered that the allied Companies belonging 
to the Phenix Co. also had their properties destroyed, and that their 
compensation would indeed be a very large sum, and when received 
would add even more to the available working capital of the Phenix. 
{Applause.) A further advantage which would accrue from that 
an i was t iction of working expenses both on the 
fi ini n; in fact, those gavings alone would go a 
] y towar 1vine a dividend on the shares to be issued to the 
Roumanian Consolidated Company. (Hear, hear.) 


A Successful Enterprise. 
In conclusion, the Chairman said that the Phenix Company, with 

















it bs iry Companit was t ay a very successf and profitable 
enterprise, complete in every detail that essent to a successful 
cil organisation. There remained only the question of retail 
distribution, which tl board would like to eee the Company in a 
position to effect I L cor 1estion, and for the moment he 
could only say t t a studying it with a view to 
establ ne such a » tha products might be known 
in the retail market under the name of ‘* Phoenix.” 

TI inanimously adopted, and the retiring directors 
ro-ele a resolution was passed increasing the Company’s 
Capital t 000 by the creation of 1,500,000 additional £1 shares. 
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securities might be considerable because a good many 


of them have been purchased speculatively on hopes of 


an improvement in trade. 

If the New Year, however, has at present not revealed 
any startling fresh factors, there have been one or two 
points which may be said to have contributed to the greater 
fecling of hopefulness. One of them is the character 
of recent cable advices from the other side of the Atlantic, 
which seem to show that America is taking a greater 
interest (and a friendly interest) in European affairs. 
By the time this letter appears in print our financial 
representatives will have arrived at Washington and there 


seems to be little doubt that negotiations for the funding | 


of our Debt to America will proceed in a thoroughly 
friendly atmosphere. Moreover, while America, quite 
wisely, is indisposed to intervene in European affairs, 
there are signs that she is increasingly aware of the 
extent to which her own prosperity is linked with the 
financial 
Europe and that she is disposed to endorse completely 
the aims of the British Government in endeavouring to 
secure real peace in Europe as a prelude to financial and 
economic reconstruction. 

Another circumstance which has been noted with satis- 
faction is the character of the Revenue Returns for 
the first nine months of the year. It is true that they 
show a shrinkage of £91,000,000. But, then, by reason 
of the trade depression a decline for the entire year of 
£214,000,000 had been originally budgeted for. Doubt- 
less, in the final quarter the dullness of trade will leave 
its mark upon the IncomeTax receipts, but all the same, 
it is remarkable that for the first nine months there is 
an increase under that head of about £13,000,000,whereas 
Sir Robert Horne looked for a decrease for the year of 
£69,887,000. Moreover, of the expected decline in Expen- 
diture for the twelve months of £169,000,000, a reduction 
of about £167,000,000 has been achieved up to date. 
In fact, were it not for certain considerations there might 
be reason to hope for a reduction in taxation in the next 
Budget. We must remember, however, that in _ the 
coming year Income Tax Revenue must inevitably be more 
affected by the recent trade depression than during the 
past year, while the Revenue will also suffer from a 
shrinkage in the total available from the sales of War 
Assets, to say nothing of the extent to which the 
Exchequer may be affected by further refunds of E.P.D. 
Finally, it must be remembered that provision will also 
have to be made for the full service on our funded debt 
to America. 
for still further drastic cconomies in Civil 
Expenditure is clearly apparent. Otherwise there will 
be no reduction in taxation, and without that reduction 


we shall never get the requisite stimulus to industrial 
activity.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City. January 3rd. Artruur W. Kippy. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Unless there should be some untoward developments | 
in connexion with European affairs, there seems to be 
every likelihood of fresh issues of capital during the | 
current month being on a large scale. It is, indeed, 
almost surprising that more prompt advantage has not 
been taken of the abundance of credits following the 
turn of the vear to bring out some of the issues which | 


are known to be impending. In a subsequent paragraph 

made to the moderate revival of activity in 
Oil shares, and among the issues expected shortly is the 
offer to existing shareholders, and also it is believed to 
the public, of 850,000 £1 Ordinary shares of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company at th price of about 3}. The 
Dunlop Rubber Debenture issue for about 1} millions is 
. 


reference 1s 


al o expected shortly, and one or two interesting Foreign 
tailway Issues are impending. As the extended powers 
were obtained recently by the Government in the matter 
of State guaranteed loans connected with industrial | 
activities designed te relieve unemployment, it seems | 
surprising that, in view ef the large numbers of unem- 
ployed, further issues should not have been made ert 
this. It is felt that if the ease for these Stat« guarantees 
is a good one, there should certainly be as little delay 
as possible in making the issues of capital, for the 


rehabilitation of the devastated countries of 
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When these points are considered the need | 
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urgency of the need is the only justification for St; 
intervention. 
Sy * * » 


When the announcement was made that Sir Basil P. 
Blackett was leaving the Treasury to take up his appoint- 
ment as a Member of the Executive Council of 


the 
Governor-General of India, keen interest was felt as to 
who would be appointed his successor, for the position, 
at all times one of importance, is peculiarly so at the 
present time when the Treasury is concerned with some- 
thing more than the mere routine connected with 
income and expenditure. The announcement that 

O. E. Niemeyer, formerly Deputy-Controller, has been 
appointed, has given general satisfaction in the City, 
where the valuable services rendered by Mr. Niemeyer 
during and since the War period are well known. Mr, 
Niemeyer is a comparatively young man, but he ha 
seen active service in the Civil Service departments, 
and following his appointment in 1919 as Assistant 
Secretary at the Treasury he was in charge until 192] 
of the Finance and Budget Division. He has 





Mr, 


be) | rved On 


| several Committees, including the National Savings 
| Committee of 1919-21. 
7 * * * 


There are few losses during the past year which hav 
| moved the City more than the untimely death, which 
occurred last week, of Mr. Windham Baring, th 
second son of the late Lord Cromer and brother of th 
present Karl. Although a comparatively young n 
with some few years of his business activities shortened 
by reason of the part he played in the late War, Mr. 
Windham Baring had given abundant evidence of his 
exceptional abilities, and the very representative gather- 
ing which attended the memorial service at St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, on Monday attested to the esteem and regard 


a 


with which he was held in banking and Mone, 
Market circles. . 
~ ~ * * 

No small amount of interest has been taken by the 
Money Market during the past week in the announcement 
which was made on Monday of the amalgamation of th 
well-known firm of Messrs. Konig Brothers with the old- 


established firm of Messrs. Frederick Huth and Company 
The business of the firms will now be carried on undet 
the name of Frederick Huth and Company at 12 Tok 


en 
house Yard. Messrs. Huth began operations as far back 


ir Di 


as 1809. The announcement of the new combination 
has been well received in the City. 
* x * * 


In addition to the banking fusion just referred to 
the end of the year saw some other interesting partne: 
ship announcements. Among them may be mentioned 
the inclusion of Mr. Charles Tasker Paice, former]; 
Deputy Chief Cashier at the Bank of England, in thé 
discount broking firm of Messrs. Jones and Brown. 
The City was also particularly pleased to learn that 
Brigadier-General Arthur Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., and 
Mr. Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., who have been well known 
|in the City in their respective positions of General 
Manager and Secretary of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and 
| Co., had been appointed Managing Partners of the bank. 


x * » » 

Although the market for oil shares was practically 
the dullest section of the Stock Exchange last year, 
| there are not wanting signs of a revival of speculative 
| activity in that department, some of the leading descrip- 
| tions having rallied during the closing days of the year. 
The following table of a few leading shares giving the 
highest points touched during 1921 and 1922, and the 
price current at the time of writing, will show how con- 
siderable has been the fall: 


Highest. Highest. Present. 
1921. 1922. Price 
Burmah Oil .. wid 8} nt 6} 54 
Mexican Eagle 7 ° 4} 1 38 
| Royal Dutch 58 i} 34 
Shell ‘Transport oe 6} ° 58 bt 


Some interest has been taken during the past weck in the 
reported fresh oil discoveries in the Venez 
| while at the recent mecting of sharcholders of ¢! 


at li 


n field, 
1¢ Phoenix 
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Oil and Transport Company re solutions were ps assed 
increasing the capital of the company and ratifying the 
agreement for merging the concern with the Roum: _ 
Consolidated Oilfields. A. W. 


LIBERTY’ S STOCKTAKING SALE 
TO-DAY 
CRETONNES 
Usual Price 2/6, 2/11 and 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 and 1/11 a yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. L iberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., W.1 








REAL IRISH LINEN SALE 


We have made some remarkable reductions to 
clear present stock. Send for Bargain List 
No. 40 P. Delivery guaranteed, and carriage 
paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
Building Alterations. GREEN & ABBOTT, 


Interior Decoration. LTD. 


Hct Water, Sanitary Work. 
Electric Lighting, Heating. | 123 WIGMORE STREET, 


Furnishing. Carpets. PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 7. 


Curtains and Loose Covers. 





Siieceeaainis Sia LATE Estd. 1888. 
Telephone: May fair 5800. 473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


CCIDENT INSURANCE. 











Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 


accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


a | 
"2s PBA 8K. 
BY APPOINTMENT 


To 
H.M, THE KING. 
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DENT.—Notice of Removal. 

The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W. 
this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
28 COChSPUR gem 8.W., which will in 
future be the Head Offic thelr other address 
being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 





~ 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


THE HAIR. 


ural oil in the Hair which nature proe 


| Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
| 


Closely resembles the nat 
| vides for its preservati« 


m, and without which the hair gets dry, 


| thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 


}a GOLDEN COLOUR 
Of Stores, Chemists, & 
Inn Road, London, W 


| IS MAJESTY’S. 


MATINEES, WE 


ssued by the Unio 


now will have seized an op 
special commissioner « th 
As an example of private e) 


a Sarge Mave ae Sie Se 4 

growing country of the 10% rid 
wear 2 mene mi les aly ut th 
P ri by 











LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


rt 
ay of 
3 
25 
ROOMS with gent 


0 ANGE GROWING IN SOUTH nobapaapen A Brocl hure 


yest-pay ing undertaking extant 








for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s8., and 10s. 6d. 
ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray's 


.C. 1 


THEATRES, &c. 

“EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT 8.15 
DNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


—E 


iment states: “ Orange growing is 
There can be no doubt that those who get in 
nity which does not often present itself."’ The 
i News wrote rogar jing Zebediela Estate: 
is magnificent. As an Wustration of wha 






can be done with brai ns, money, and imagination thie undertaking of transforminj 
feisib 


Sed 4 range grove is probably unequalled in any 


That may seen “a strong praise, but after motoring for 

wnship 

13 23. 

Z.igible, 

sta as 

y re a ne me of not 1 M4) per 

£1,450, to AFRICAN i HALTY TRUST, LTD Sub- 
Broad Stre Lon 2 


M! ILITARY CONSE RV AT IVE M. P. wishes BED and SITTING 


| Reference s exchanged MP.” I 
) 





s m Westminster; from February 12th. 
x lls the Spectator, 13 Lork street t 





SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


376 CLAPHAM 


ROAD, 5.W 9. 


TELEPHONE: BRIXTON 862 ‘TELEGRAMS: UNBLEMISH. LONDON 
controlled by the Savoy Hotel Limited 
(the Savey, Clavidges & the Berkeley Hotels) 

is prepared 
to take a litnited quantity of work for 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 


in the leading residential districts: 
Particulars and Price List 
may be obtained on application by letier or by 
telephone to the RanagerSa weyh Hotel Lxcundlry 
Clapham Road , IME 


Jpeci ial arrange ments fo ‘ass wry Residence 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Recent, Krnc’s Cross.—The Immortal Hour.. 
[Mr. Rutland Boughton's music drama, sung by the Bir- 

mingham Repertory Theatre Company.] 
Comepy.—Secrets 
[A costume piece of mid- Victorian life.} 





8.30 


8.30—2.30 


Gitospe.—The Laughing Lady .. ee 8.30—2.30 
[A play with an ending likea pantomime false ts ‘i. He who 
wills the means should also will the end. Mr. Sutro’s 
fatal inconsistency attractively acted.) 
HayMAarKET.—The Dover Road .. ae 8.30—2.30 
(The last week of Mr. Milne’s mild, pretty comedy J] 
Royau Opera House.—Hdnsel and Gretel. 
January 6th, 10th and 13th. 2.30 
January 9th. 8.30 
{The quintessential fairy opera.] 
Lyric.—Lilac Time .. 8.15—2.30 
{A play about Schubert with music ‘by Sc chubert. Accomplish: od 
acting, charming singing, and some immortal melodies.} 
New Oxrorp.—Batiling Butler .. 8.15—2.30 


(Mr. Be k Buchanan is clever and the play passable, The 


vhole rather netay and disappointing.) 
SOME F iL MS WwW ORTH SEEING. 


The Count of Monte Cristo Continuous 
and is well acted. John Gilbert very Continental 


New GALLERY. 


{The film moves quickly 


as the hero.] 
-One of the Blood.. 


West Enp Crvema. Continuous 
[Douglas Fairbanks leaps into the midst of revolution in Mexico and the 
Balkans.) 

Pavinion, Marsie Arcu.—Oliver Twist Continuous 
[Dickens sometimes prejudices us against children, but Jackie Coogan more 

than reassures us. A beautiful little artist.) 
Srott, Kincsway.—A Debt of Honour and 
Lying Lips .. ‘ oe 

[Complementary versions of the “strong man”’ ethic.] 


* 


Continuous 


“ 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


6th.—WicmorE Hari.—Sonata Recital 

Rowsby Woof, Mr. York Bowen and the new Dale Sonata for 

Violin and Piano. Not, alas! so fine a work as the Dale Piano- 

forte Sonata.) 

January 7th.—A.LBert Ha.ti.—Wagner Concert ce 
[Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, The Meiater- 

singer, Miss Carrie ‘Tubb and Sir Landon Ronald.}) 

January 7th.—QUuUEEN’s Hatit.—Wagner Concert... 
(Lohengrin, Siegfried, Rhinegold, Parsifal and Sir Henry Wood. 

Wagner in two lessons for the uninitiated.) 

January 8th.— CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER.—Orches- 
tral Concert .. ws on 
{The London Amateur Orchestra at their first « concert will attempt 

to redeem the reputation of amateur wind players when they 
play the Adagio from Mozart's E flat Serenade. To their credit 
they have also unearthed Dvorak’s beautiful Symphony in @.} 

January 13th.—QuEEN’s HALL.—Symphony Concert... 
(Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Ernest Bloch’s Trois Poémes Juifs, a represen- 

tative work from cosmopolitan America, Hebrew melodies by a 

Swiss-American and an otherwise smug programme.) 


LECTURES OF INTEREST. 
January 9th.—Roya. Instirution.—Professor H. II. 
Turner on “ Six Steps up the Ladder to the Stars” = 8. 
[By ticket from Secretary.) 


January 
[Mr. 


8.0 





January 12th.—JAPAN Society, 20 LIANOVER SQUARE. 
—Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott on * Our Obliga- 
tions to the Japanese ” oe oe oe oe 5.0 
{By ticket from a member.) 

January 12th.—IMpertaL COLLEGE OF SCcCIENCE.— 
Professor T. J. Jehu on “ Fossil Evidence of the 
Development of Man” ee ee ee -- 5.30 

[Admission free.]} 
PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 

NaTionant GALLERY (Room XXVI.). 

{On Monday, January 8th, the portraits of the family of the late Mr. Asher 
Weert he er by Saraent will be on view Members of the National Art 
: Collections Fund will be admitted on Saturday, January 6th.) 

Vicroria AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

{Groups of models pertaining to the Japanese “ Boys’ Festival’’ have been lent 


by the Prince of Wi ales and are exhibited in the West Hall, near those 
lent by Princess Mary, which relate to the “* Girls’ Festival.”” The Prince 
has also lent examples of modern lacquer and reproductions of historical 


caskets, which are on show in the Loan Court.) 
R.W.S. Gautuenies, 5A Patt MALL East. 
{New English Art Club. See notice.) 
Roya INstrirute GALLERIES, 195 PIccavILiy. 
{The Pastel Society exhibit some dull work among which the enthusiastic 
seeker may find a little merit.) 
Sr. GrorGe’s GALLERY. 
[Selected works by modern and contemporary painters. An interesting 
exhibition, with an exquisite little Steer 


APPOINTMENTS, &c.,. VACANT AND WANTED. 








BLE EDITOR (33- m required for old-established British 
morning paper in In Phoroughly experienced journalist, wth know- 
ledge Indian politics Abl take leading position.—Contidential particuiars with 
earliest date av’ tilable, to Box 1151, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
1 My W Cc 
QECRE T AR Y OR C L E R > —~Ex-Captain R.F.A., medi cal ken now- 
b ledge, clerical experience, accountant, well recommended, employment. 
—Apply SECRETARY, Southern [Irish Loyalist.’ Keliet Association, 12 Paineet 


Sucet 


\e 


Westminster. 


3 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Six Lectures on “ The Nomads of Central Asia” will be giver 





Professor W. Barthold, of the University of Petrograd, at King’s Coll 
-C. 2, on Thursdays, Jant lary 18th, 25th, February Ist, 8th, 15th and 
at 5.30 p.m. Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus on applicati 
undersigned. EDWLN DEL L ER, 
Ac 








BowstaL INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS AT 

The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive applicat 
GOVERNOR. Candidates should be women between the as 
good health. Tact, knowled: ge of character and keen interest in ¢ 
work are essential. Experience of controlling a staff is requi 
University or secondary education, who have either occupied re 











































in large schools or had experience of social work, ¢.g., in girls’ cl 
supervisors in factories, are invited to apply. Salary £390—10 
Civil Service war bonus ‘and pension terms and a house and free medical attendance, 

Application forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Pris 0 1 
Home Office, and should be returned to him, with copies of not more tha ree 
testimonials, on or before January 20th, 1923 
] A MARTINIE RE, C ALC UTTA.— The ( Governors of this 

4 Higher S« ‘condary Indowed School for European and Anglo-Indian Boys 
require a P RINCIPAL, who must be a graduate in Honours of a British Ur s 
and under 35 years of ag The candidate appointed must be prepared to n as 
early as possible in the ee Year. Salary Ks. 500 per mensem with ca tion 
fees, an excellent house free of rates and taxes, medical attendance nd the be nefits 
of the Provident Fund. The engagement in the first instance will be for three year 
a - passage to a utta “will be provided.—Applications s 1} sent to 
Ww. ARDEN WOOD, C.L.E., Roseberry, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, from whom 
further particulars may . obtained. 
j IRKENHEAD HIGH SCHOOL - FOR GIR LS (Girls’ Public 

Day School Trust).—The Council of the Trust invite appli 1s for the 

post of HEAD-MISTRESS. They must be delivered not later than January 29th, 
1923, to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Cor S.W. 1, from whom 
particulars as to the form of application should pre viously be ‘obt ained Che duties 
of the new Head-Mistress will begin on April 26th, 1923. Commencing salary 
£550 p.a. 

‘AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION Cc OMMI' r'TEE. 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL FOR FURTHER EDUCATION. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of Principal of the Cambridge 
and County School of Arts and Crafts, which is being reorganized as a itre of 
Further Education, in the Borough and County of Cambri ! vill 
contain an Art Department, a Printing School, a Voluntary Day Cont t School 
ior apprentices engaged in local crafts and industries, and Eve Cla | 
Lectures of a vocational and non-vocational character. The initial salary of the 
Principal will be £450 a year. 

Applicants should be Graduates of a British University or 1 eq ent 
qualifications, and it is essential that they should have special capacity at n 

Full particulars of the appointment and forms of applicat v be 
returned by January 20th) will be sent on receipt of a sta la ip 
envelope by the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hi amibridg 

_ ith December, 1922 
(SARE SERS for « educated | Women . and Girls. 100 opening 4 

described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. Zhe 

Professional Word To-day, an alphabetical list of aeengat openings s ) 
7d., post iree—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PL BLISHING COMP Ad $4 LTD. 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 

LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
BiseBe BEOCE CoO LEE G SE. 
a UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of I i I 3 
of Arts, Science and Laws 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LI ATUI 
and LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Student 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. ! Prospectus fr For full 7 to the 
SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, B.C. 4 
R “VIVEN DI LEAGUE, 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL 
will lecture at Southport on the 13th, and at Stoc rt on upon 
A Nev w Principle in Health and Bducation 
NG > SWEDISH SYSTEM 


BEDFOR D ' PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


se 


Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal Miss ST AN I ELD ienta 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘he Course ex ar years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish Sy Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 
Qik JAMES C ANTLIE’S P PHYSICAL “JERKS.”—Next class 

begins Tuesday, 9th January, 1923.—For full particulars write Colonel 


iN 
CRUDEN, 3 St. Mark’s Square, N.W. 1. 








EAST BOURNE, 

















de EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
All branches of Domestic Science taught DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, lst Class Diplom Edinburgh 
Training School. 
],ROE BEL L EDU 1c ‘ATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROLHAMPTON LAN S.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. irea r: Mr. A. Dodds Fair 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—!'or inform n concerning 8 n 
Loan Fund and Grants irom the Board of Education, apply to at 
k. E LAWRENCE. i‘ ; 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWIC K FARM, NEWBURY 
‘ (late Thatcham Fruit Farm) Gardening ior Women I i ining 
equ ipping girls to start smail enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and be i 
to-dat N Carpentering, poultry, fruit-cauning Full theoreticai instructiou. 
For 9 r prospectus app vy VP KINCIPALS a Can f 
px ERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING | for 
idies ; all branche liome comforts in lovely old house. 1 3 icks, 
Foam dl 3, geese. Iwo vacancies.—PRINC!PALS, Lee House, Marw il, N. Devon. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
— ss DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord 


Bracing air irom Downs and sea. 
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SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


ASTERTON 
WESTMORLAND. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLE RGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A, (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


ttendance and Laundry, £60 per 


«Daughters of clergy, incluc ling } Medical A , ] 
vice per term Medical Fee 


annum; daughters of laity, inclu ling Laundry and 103. 
£101 103. per annum 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroun lings. Girb 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to eack girl with 
a view to a carcer suited to her special capacity 

Apply to the HE AD-MISTRESS 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 





Upper, Mi , Junior and Domestic Science. 
princi pal Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


TILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SC HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 
_ Principals: The Misses POCOCK 
T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
QS". CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Houour School of English 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxtord. 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 











INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
a SURREY 
Bracing climate Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


(REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late S hol: ar Newnham College, Cambridze. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford 





Country School for Girls. Grounds and “gardens of 12 acres. Modern buildings. 


Preparation for the Universities 


Ww* y¢ OMB E ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than six S scholarships 

will t fered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be held 
in May if 23, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must be 
received before March $list, My 23 For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbe School, Bucks 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Stalls 650 feet above sea level (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Boarders only. 


Head MI stress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.) 


H : - H- KF IE L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 


Private Res identi al Sehool for Girls Leie eh, * Watford 616." 


YHE GRANGE, BUXTON. —school for Girls from 10 to 19 

years Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder 

girls may epecinlix in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Sctence 

branch for girl is Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exains DODD 


BevskNeEmou TH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


over 18. Tenn 


ipal, Miss I 














BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONEHS, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE 
The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out, 
The Schoo} will be thorot - y equipped and up-to-date in every way, und additional 


accommodation for boarder ill be provided 
Applications for vacancies re ld be made at once. 
pils are pre pare i for the University Domestic Science Department Illua- 


trated pros pectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleid,” Annexe, Bournemouth. 


St ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fuliiliug conditions of tho Youadation, 
Scholarships to the Universities 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








(+** ER GIRLS’ 
SEASUALE, 
ation’s list of Efficient Schools. 


SCHOOL, 


(On the Board of Edu 








Mountain and sea 
The alm of the School »a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, ymnasium. Good and saie bathing. Playing field 
+ ort fro 1 | tou, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For prospectus apply 
l LAD MIS1 
[HORNE BANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
ication on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sclence. 
He ne care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
lated on tl hill slopes. Well recomin end¢ l.- Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
TINE OLD GORE. R¢ SS-ON-WYE. .—Home-S hool for Gentle- 
men’s Ch ! Healthy ippy life, with thorough care and preparation 
for Public i ot ) | | ion. Games, riding. Lutire churge ti 
desired | I Pri tus, Mrs HAY LS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
W ] ELLINGTON St HOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 








ved ndid situation. 220 Boys in four Houscs Strong 
staff of Ox ( = and Cambr te I ugh preparation tor all Examina 
tions First-clas Engineering Shops Recognized by Army Council OLA 
Swimming, & Ir ve fees £4 nuum.—for Entry uppiy HEAD-MASTER, 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messts. LEM MICILELL & CU., Solicitors, Clerks to the 


A NAM AL OFFICE iR, containing in 


to the entry ot Cadets (a 


Governors, 
I iting 


Here TO B ECOM 
; year ths into the Royal N g Raameune 


3 years ®1 
Ww structi i how to apt «c., aud a full Wustrate ription of lite at 
the College.— GIL \ KS, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ““ Koyal Navy House,’ 21 Old 


Loud Street, London, W. 1, 








HK E ° "ES Co iLL Ss &. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS will in a next SELECT Candidates for examination for 
the FOUNDATION in July and ADMISSION to the COLLEGE in Septembe: 
The Number of Vacancies will probably be about eight. The boys elected will 
receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents 
who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose. _— must be over Kleven and under Fourteen years of age complete 
upon 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle 
gaa Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Porms of Application, 
ete. 

Edinburgh. Ist January, 1923. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Pa aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The firstof the New School Movemcut. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brig shter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’—G. STANL K Y HAL L. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 

to Colonel B. R. W ARD, C.M. . , late R.E., Hon. Secrets ary, Abbotsholme Association 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, mu. Y. PLUM, M A 

















‘ORMORE, UPPER _ D E AL, , KE INT. — ‘Boys’ Prepar: atory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 B.N. Cadetship. 
Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 





St EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BRO: ADSTAIRS. —Preparatory 





for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply ‘HE AD- MASTE BR. 
ST Tr. EDMUND’ “SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy te High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 4c 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. b U BNSIDE, N.A., Head-Master. 











BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T. Kees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


FOREIGN. 


I AUSANNE.—Sir John Jarvis, Part., Hascombe Court, 
J Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
School for young ladies. Escort in January.— Miles. GLAS. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
hk UTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


— of Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 
F NCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, MANNER OF DELIVERY, 
Voice ise net ning; Rec iting 5 Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.c 
{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
: Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 
education. Study circles in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, ara 
open to non-residents.— Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Jolut Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, bloc amsbury Street, W.( 











| ees ARD and DELICATE BOYS coached by a syster m of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. E. Grierson 
over 20 years ago.—Prospectus aud full particulars, address EK. GRIERSON, Broul- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 





| TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily Pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT ,-HOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 38¢ SHOOLS, &C., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GALBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. | Telephone: Ke gent 4926. 
Educational Agenta. Established 187 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainte i “with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abou; 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE | WHATEVER IS MADE TO P ARENTS. 


C JH O oO LS “Information and care fully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experieuce and extensive infor- 
mation of scho vocational! training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad 
{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LUNDON, W.1 Phones Maytair 1063 and 106 “5 








s 


USORs 


'CHOOLS FOR BOY AND GILRLS, 

TUTORS for ARMY and iad, kX AMS, 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS Ton 
Sk 3 [AL CARE AND TUITION 





Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-dak Ah ge énsy ige of the Best Scl Ia and 
Tutors in this COL N'TRY and oa the CONTIN ED L, wilit j »AID PARENTS 
y sending (free of char prosp 3 and — ist we tion 
a Aory: ed, and rough idea of iould be given. 


The age oi the pupl istri 
J.& J. PATON, Educati 


lei ne Ceuta 


| Agents, 1445 Cannou Street, Loudon, E.O. 4 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
PJONALD MASSEY, LITERAR Y AGENT. 


av 

Good Stories, &c., required 

Send stamp for prospectus to - 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C, 4, 
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ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training 


1D 

nteresting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 3.W. 1 

| ee: 4E with literary tastes and some 
invited to sce a specimen copy of the “ WRITER,” which will be forwarded 

on recelpt of a post card. -Parkshot House, Richmond, Ww. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 
received. Shorthand taught, Terms moderate.— Miss Phillips, New Haw, ats dan ridge, 





leisure hours -are 

















TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—January 24th: Sicily and 
Italy. 30 days, 89 gns, February 19th : Algeria-Tunisia. 33 days, 115 gns. 
February 19th and March 28th: Italian Vitics. 35 days, 98 gns. Later: Morocco, 
Spain. Autuma: Indla N. 8S. BISHOP, F R.G. 3., 159 Auc sland Road, 5.E. 19. 
—— a —-— —_—— ——— ————— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Comforts with the advantages of 


residents enjoy Hotel 
a Hydro. lSeautiful position on West 


Chit overlooking Bay and Pines. Masscur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
_— p : +1 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A RS O N S 
“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 


fu 2), 5 and 7 Ib. packeta. fITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 


White Lead. 
Fall particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. 11. 
yo BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equai to new. Write for descriptive price 
ist or send garments for free a —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Koad, London, B&. . "Phones: Daiston 1530. 
} EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful needlepoint and [rish Crochet Handkerchiels, laces, collars 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry 
—PRESE NTATION CONVE NT. Youghal, _ Co. Cori 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Specimens sent {re.—HENRY Bb. WARD 

















—Your own Arms, 

Artistic and original work, from 

£2 2s. 66 Mortimer Street, London, 
Ww. 1 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highcest 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vu!canite, 12s. ou Silver, 15s. on 

Goid, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Lf offer not accepted, parcel returned 


er free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 
t! 
EFORMED INNS. —Ask for 


——- — teed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester 
| of 160 Iauns and Hotels managed 
Association, Ltd 





Estd. 1850. 











Descriptive List (gratis) 
by the People’s Refreshment House 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 7} per cent.) or 6 cent 

















Loap Stock -P R. H.A A., Ltd., St. George’ s s House, 193 Re gent Street, W. 
YLATTIS is an established scientific reme dy, first ~ adopt ed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroac hes from the Sheffield 


Workhouse at the re¢ juest of the Gove rnment, which it effectually did, and will do 
go wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. 5d. or 5s. per tin, 
post free, from HOW ART HS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shetfield. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
ib ascribing the realdences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nourasthenic:, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1 


ONVALESCENTS or NERVE PATIENTS.—Pleasant private 
Country House (Midlands). Skilled care. Coué method if desired. Highest 
medical references.—Recommended by Miss DOUGALL, Cumnor, Oxford. 


_—-- 

















Value | 


LT 


If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin 


Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Sharcholders No Commi 





ssion 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


(For Mutual Life Assurance) 
under its 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POL 


FOR A BUSINESS M 


MAI 
(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 
FUNDS £17,009,0090 


HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EI 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall 


CY 


JINBURGH. 
Mall, S.W 





be 











Never a drop 


IT” 


> bottle contains no less than 2,400 drops, 
To make a whole meat meal delicious, ten or a dozen drops of 
e , 


HEN you buy a bottle 


you are getting every 


are all you need ; 


drops in your soup will make it far more 
Let your family have the joy of better—yct no m 


GOODALL, BACKHOUS 

















about the same quantity will give a piece of cheese a new appeal ; 
half-a-dozen drops will make all the difference to a portion of fish ; pressec d beef 
takes on a wonderful new flavour when you pour a few drops over it; 










Short Measure 


of Yorkshire Relish you know 
drop you pay for—every 1odd. 


ten 
appetising and help it todo you greater good. 


ore expensive—meals, 


E & CO. 


From any grocer—1o}d, 


a LEEDS 
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ROLLS - ROYCE, Limited, 
; 15 Conduit Street, 
ig * London, W. 1. mt 
h. 
f Telegrams: Telephone 
if Rothead, Piccy, WM  Mavfair 6040 
Le London, (4 lines). 
Ke 





An Expert Opinion 
of the New 20 h.p. Car. 


Wy  crmsaiiaed electrical accelera- 

tion . . . the new car simply 
streams away from the mark. On 
top, the engine picks up from a 
standstill as does that of no other 
luxury car. 


** What I saw of its performance 
suggested that it yields its mag- 
nificent performance at no greater 
fuel-cost than is entailed in running 
plenty of cars of considerably less 


? 
power. 
—The Evening News, December 5th, 1922. 














—————— A REALLY HICH-CLASS ===; 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


i] 
exceptionally fine value 54 /- 
| per dozen bottles, carriage paid 


Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


| 

| 

| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
I == 3 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


_ SHRI MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 

















P H.R. H. = PRINCE OF W ALES. 
( and Treasurer - . E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 
} uirman : . ° . - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Ch hip Committee Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 
/ ; H Burstow WALLEN — Henry G. Corerann, 
*s, etc., should be made payable _to and sent to 
bury Home ae “ Aret h usa” Trair ning Ship, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, ane a, W.. 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS Fe BABIES: “who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


uniess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


: PP —— ty to become Men and Women worthy of our Rac« 
208 Babies from all parts .- the United Kingdom have bcen born free of 
enereal Disease in the 
LONDON L ock HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
arrow Road, London, V 





throug 1 at il treatment there inc led. Please send a 


+} . 
the special ¢ 
£12,000 required annually. 


Donation to the Sec retary So-diag. 











SELFRIDGE’S 
WINTER SALE 


2 Money-Saving 
Opportunities for Men 


LOT 2 Men’s Business and 


Lounge SUITS Until 
last Saturday these suits 
were marked in our department at £6.6 
and 90/-; they have been reduced for this 
Sale. The style is best described by the 
illustration on the right. The tailoring ts 
absolutely up to our usual high stanc — 
and the colours are in a PO w ay suit: _ 
for gentlemen. The on 
tween the two is in 


the quality of the 
cloths. 

LOT 1. In fine soft 
virgin woo! clot hs. Re 
duced from 126/- to 


In dependable 
T 3 hard wear 
all wool 6 


cloths. Red od ion oo 


First Floor, New Building (Orchard St. 
Entrance). 


Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, W. 


Puone: Grerrarp On: 
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»_DRITISH INDIA 
| “NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. i > 
. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
- London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 
. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland, 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). i 
7. United Kingdom (by any Ailantic line) via Van- if 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, y 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. ] 
8. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus- { 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 
ADDRESS; f 
2.4 & 5—For Paseees, P. & O. House, 14-16, Co-kspar 
4 2 S$.W.1. Freight or General Businees, P. O. and 
B.l. Offices, 122, Lendeetall St.,London, E.C.3. B.I, Agents, 
} Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. i 
: No. 6. ~s B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3 
r P. & O. House, as above 
{ No. 1.— Unies S.S. Co. of New Zeclend, Ltd., P. & O. House (First 
ql Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
No. 8.—P. = 6. em Line, 32, Lime Street, London, rf C.3, or P.& 0, 


” How 
Paria (All "Routes Société Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. _ 
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DEAN 


WINT ER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D’'OEX, 
PONTRESINA., 


AND DAWSON TOURS 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Litd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 





WIESBADEN. 


Return ticket from London, excel- 


£10 0 0. 


Magnificent 11 days’ holiday. 
lent Hotel accommodation in Cologne and Wiesbaden: 


FRAME'S TOURS, LTD. 


(Established 41 years), 
92 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 














g Sitver, "ieewro F Plate &c. 


dards 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G@ 20 &46 































COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER SERVICEs, 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
F: ARES: 


ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ Voyage, £70. , 
Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage, £56 ‘ . — 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ Voyage, £108, 
DAHABEEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE 


PROGRAMME OF 
SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


on application. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY 


Amidst the glorious 


SUNSHINE & SNOW 








of the 

ALPS & PYRENEES. 
Choice of 40 Hotels at 30 Leading Winter Sport Centres, including~ 
ADELBODEN FONT ROMEU PONTRESINA 
ANDERMATT GRINDELWALD ST. CERGUE 
CELERINA — ST. MORITZ 
CHAMONIX LENK SAMADEN 
CHAMPERY LOECHE.-LES- a ras 
DAVOS BAINS VIL. 


MEGEVE WE? N 
MURREN 

avoid disappointment Rooms should be t 
WINTER SPORT,” Post 


DIABLERETS 
ENGELBERG 

To 
Illustrated Booklet—“ 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES, 


oked NOW, 


Free upon request, 











The 
ry 7 
LANGHAM HOTEL, 

PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 
MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 

DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 

Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea 


Open to Non-Residents, 


Revised Tariff. 


Telephone: Langham 2080 


Telegrams: Langham, London. 


$$ 


TREAU 


shipped 











Exclusively prepared and 
‘**Extra Dry for England.’’ sr NECK | 
LABEL. 


Cointreau is a Liqueur which leaves 
an indefinable sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its de- 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 

At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Me 
and Stores. 


W. GL ENDENNING & SONS, 





erchantg 


Ltd., 
W.C. 





170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 








en eee nee 
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Bs, | Memo. for 1923 The Ememency Meal 


Professional or business people who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack of 
appetite miss a regular meal find 


270 \emlotrns® 
E\ GED” 

















Always use— 


and GIVE 


“ Watérman’s 
tainPe 
Vy Foun n 


The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip-Cap. 





er 









beverage—very easily digested whilst rich 
in all that is required to maintain meng 
and vitality. It is at once palatable 
satisfying and sustaining. 

Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/3 and 4/6. 


{ 
an admirable substitute—a complete food | 













There are sizes and styles to suit 
all tastes—some plain, others ex- 
guisitely mounted in silver and 
dies gold. The Pen illustrated is the 
A P| Barleycorn dotted, No. 0442. 


In Silver oe 45/- 





Write for @ sample sent post 
free upon application to 


| 
| 
| 











| Allen &Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


Ea 









































9ct. Gold ... 94/6 
2 , 
—_ Rolled Gold ... 50/- 
4 g from 12 6: ink capacity ficient to fl 
~ae bg nae 17/6; write 25, )00 work ode, 32/6 P 
W. “ Self-Filing ” Type, with (Clip-Cap 1/- extra). Nibs a 
‘equest, P tent Boxed-in Lever, from to suit all hands. Of 
17/6 (Clip-Cap, 1/- extra); Stationers and Jewellers 
' a also the No. 56 Self- everywhere. “The Pen 
N, | Filling Pen with extra large Rook” free on request. 
| 
en ace 
TES, LG, SLOAN, Ltd,, Che Pou Corner, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W,6.2 
erase: Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 
> 
4 : 
’ | | 
| THE | 





| BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES 
| AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


6é 
| SAMUEL WALLROCK AND CO,, | able 


| 

{ 

} 

: 

| Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
| 


SS 











"CMe | 
i ” 

| mayiee Tt tne. + Walle London.” Water 

| u\ BISCUITS 

» 2066 { THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, Hl\ ci tikes adele 





——-—- 
~~ 


and form what is unquestionably 





> SS Oe OS OSS LS 



























——# | all water biscuits. 
| The Ideal Mediu | 
- i e ea ecium | o ; P 
—. : rey ave simply ta { 
4 | 1 for the realization of Antique and Modern ee eee ‘ 
Pp | Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, || a trial tin from your i 
i ] x | stores. Vheir crispness 
ellery, &c. if i 
pped ! Silver, Jew en I! | and delic ate flavour’ dl 
“10 || Unequalled Display. Comfort for buyers, | will appeal to you. | 
aves |} | resulting in Maximum Prices. | | | 
— I MADE ONLY BY i 
de- |i} oe aia li | “~ HI 
rom | | CARR &COL® jf 
| Town and Country Houses and Flats. | eceink sind H 
| Furnished and Unfurnished. i 
chant & || \\ ee 
West End Shops and Business Premises. \ UER H 
| . Ne 2 if 
| Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. | . KO ; Hy 
| Valuations for all purposes. | eK See _ Bas 
— ij | + RRR SORE RS SSS RS 
—<—— a = Seep saree ee 
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powws tv MACMILLAN’S List r 
ae 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
REMINISCENCES. 
af. you pre schy? By LADY BATTERSEA. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, ng 
a 
VOLUME IT. JUST PUBLISHED. 
“XFORD oats an lll CAS 
KCASES are | THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND Tu; 
the thoroughly modern method of keep- WORSHIP OF THE DEAD 
ing pace with an expanding library. ‘ 
Specially designed to secure absolute rigidity, to By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZE R. F.RS., F.BA. Yq 
appear as a single unit however many the sec- i. gly ee ee ee 
tions, and for facile interchanging as additions a Raa gles ok , EP : 

- Previously published. Vol. I. THE BELIEF AMoye 
are made, The Oxford Sectional Bookcases have THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, THE TORpg« 
many other unique advantages—either open or STRAITS ISLANDS, NEW GUINEA, ANp 
enclosed sections are obtainable, the latter MELA NESIA. He. net. 
entirely dust-proof, in any wood, finished and The Guardian ‘We have had to wait a long time f r the second yo] ™ 

" = of this absorbingly interesting work, but it is good to have it at las 
polished to any shade. And they are as in- This fascinating volume.” 
expensive as soundest workm ey 
complete bookcase to accommodate a hundred MR. EVANS: A CRICKETO- te ee, 
volumes costs but £4/12/0 or gg ng if with STORY. By CYRIL ALINGTON, Author of “ Strai 
dust- proof doors. Relations.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Truth.—* The story is pure farce, but farce of the most y 
exhilarating, and diverting kind, that keeps the reader smiling broa 
whole way. He must be a very dull dog indeed who doesn’t thoroughiy 
enjoy it.” 

THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Clotl 
, 6s. net each. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4 
oo — 1 ° @ e 
net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
Ask us to send you our “Library” THE WESSE x EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth ex 
Catalogue “ A.” 10s. 6d. net ¢ 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd. ———— = — —— —_ 
The Broad, Oxford. 
London Agents:—Chaundy & 
Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. ' 
—— 











Accelerated Library Service! 


Day’s Terms should be seen before renewing your Library 
Subscription elsewhere. 

Our “ Accelerated Service,” from 2 guineas yearly, ensures the 
Latest Library Books being procured, if necessary, immediately 
on the request of Subscribers in Town or Country, providing it 
is possible to get them from the publishers. 





lull particulars, including the “Ordinary Service,” 


be sent on stating requirements to Chief Librarian. 


etc., will 





Day’s Book Bargains. 


Clearance Sale of Clean Second-hand and New Copies of all 


Important Works. Sale Lists post free. 


DAY’S LIBRARY, LTD., 


96, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Sco 


g. 
ac. 


tsman 


‘The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—Jhe Guardian. 
‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
> ’ 4 } ,i , . 
vincing. Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


1/- net : o_o a 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
IRELAND AND THE TREATY. By Senrtix 
LABOUR: ITS PROBLEMS AND THE IDEAL WAG! 
By THe Viscount Cow! 
SCIENCE AND THE EMPIRE. 
By Srr Otiver Loner, F.RS 
THE NEW CANADA. By Sir CamMpsecy Stuart, K] 
SARAWAK AND ITS FIRST WHITE RAJAH. 
By H. H. Rance MArGaret oF SaRAW 
THE RHODESIAN REFERENDUM. 
By THe Hon. HucH Wynora! 
AN AUSTRALIAN PROBLEM. By J. R. Wat 
THE MYSTERIES OF SEED. By T. C. Brn 
IMPERIAL TRADE AND FINANCE. 
By THE Epiror or THE Eco 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 





DOCTOR JOHNSON 


in 
A - 
CAMBRIDGE 
Essays in Boswellian Imitation 
By S. C. ROBERTS. = 
“The essays are not so much a parody as a slight 
adaptation of the Doctor’s sayings and their applicatioa 
to new themes. It will amuse any Johnson enthusiast 
especially if he happens to have been Cainbridge. — 
Scotsman. 
2/6 net 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., W.C.2 
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FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION 


Babbitt 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 








Babbitt is a Triumph 
HUGH WALPOLE 
One of the greatest novels I 


have read for a long time 
H. G. WELLS 
ao 


Fourth large impression now ready. 73. 6d. net 


The Dancer of Shamahka 
ARMEN OIHANIAN 
An Eastern Autobiography 


“These memories are full of lour, grace, and delicate 


S 


movement.” —Aforning Pos’. 7s. 6d. net 


Ona 


Fonat han Cape, Eleven Gower Street, London 




















= and Birth Control, publishedin our sixpenny monthly magazine, 





Hetty ATT 


}| 
HAL 


COMMON SENSE 


WI HIHt 


it} 





{|| 





BOOKS ON MARRIAGE — 


Inquiries which reach us by reason of the articles on Marriage 


*“ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” prove that there is a very 


urgent need for plain, straightforw ae answers to questions 


that trouble 99 per cent. of married coup This needhas been == 


} 


filledby the newbooks by Dr.G. COUR i : N, AY BEALE, entitled: = 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) = = 


6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage is so obviously the bedrock of human 
} lappiness and prosperity,and the foundation onwhich present- 
day civilisation is built, that it is surely a form of madness to 
allow men and women to approgcch it in the spirit of ignorance 
and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few 
snerations. 


These books deal in plain non-technical language and com- = 


prehensive manner with the whole subject from the Why’ r 
of it and the many years of preparation, to the responsibilities = 
of marriage and parenthood, and the actual mental and physical 
difficulties which beset the partners at different periods of 
their lives together. They are most necessary books for every 
man andwoman of mature agewho already is,or contemplates 
being, married. They will save much misunderstanding, and = 





5 
promote very considerable happiness. The prices include a 


copy of “ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Both Volumes, 12s. 6d. 











Send now a Cheque or P.O. to:— 
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SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND 

By G. A. B. DEWAR, assisted by Lt-Col. J. H 

BORASTON, C.B. 2 Vols, 42s. net. 

THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 

; Outlook.—* Lord Haig stands behi nd the writers, and that at once raises 
it (the book) to the first rank of yrtance, because, since the J he 
took command in France, Lord Haig has preserved a very remarkabl 
Silence. . . . Though it is not written in a sensation ial manner, it con 
very much sensational matter, It is ng t great exciter ment in 
many quarters. ... While this is the inating of war books that 
has yet appeared in England, it is about as safe as a Mills bomb with the 
pin out. Explosions must follow.” 


Antarctic 1910-1913. By APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD. 
With numerous illustrations in colour and black-and-white 
by the late Dr. EDWARD A. WILSON and others. Also 
Maps, Panoramas, &c. 2 Vols. pony 8vo. 63s. net. 

G. H. Marr, in The Evening Standard.—“ - I should call the book 
the most wonderful story in the world. I do not think that in the whole 
of the coilections of H: one and his successors, or even in the great 
modern travel books like those of Stanley and of Scott and Shackleton them 
Selves, you will find anything so impelling and authentic in its appeal, or 
any record so noble of a noble event.” 

PIETRO ARETINO: THE SCOURGE OF PRINCES 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 12s. net. 

Outlook.—* Mr. Hutton’s ‘ Aretino’ is a well-written, penetrating study 
of the mah, with the material carefully organised and digested. He docs 
not attempt to whitewash Aretino; he is frank and outspoken; he has a 
point of view and an interpretation. Messrs. Constable have given con- 
siderable thought to typography, arrangement, and paper.” 


The Teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory, and Bernard on 
Contemplation and the Contemplative Life. Neglected 
Chapters in the History of Re ligion. By DOM CUTHBERT 
BUTLER, Benedictine Monk of Downside Abbey. 18s. net. 
Manchester Guardian ‘If any s “nt of mysticism will not only real 
it, but realiy work through it caref , he will get more benefit from it 
than from two score of little popular xt-books on mysticism.” 
Aberdeen Press *“* This is an able, d, and well-written book, and it 


constitutes an original and solid contr ym to the history and psychology 
of religion.” 


A VISION OF GIORGIONE 
Three Variations on a Venetian Theme. By GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY. Author of “King Lear’s Wite,” &c. 
With cover design by CHARLES RICKETTS. 10s. 6d. net. 
KING LEAR’S WIFE 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 
By A. DE BERUETE Y MORET. 58 Collotype Plates. 
52s. Gd. net. 

























|'OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


A Handbook for Amateurs and Collectors. By H. S. 
REITLINGER. 72 Collotype Plates. 36s. net 
THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. nct. 
Westminster Gasctte.—“ Katharine Tynan is o of the select few who 
can convey a picture which even the discerning re valle > to be just, for sh 
writes with the greatest simplicity in selectio mn and with perfect faithfulness 


as to expressio This charming boo 


|THE SECOND EMPIRE 


| history not as one who consults at 
—= | who has so lived in the period that fact 








HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd, 


Dept. 182, see 


a9, boas TABGATE HILL, LONDON, hee 4. 
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By PHILIP GUEDALLA. rd Impression.) i6e. net. 
Punch.—“ Here is a brilliant close ked book Mr. Guedalla writes his 
put as one 










it, gossip, quotation, simply 
flow from the tip of his pen. It is a sympathe study. « »« « My best 


compliments to Mr. Guedalla.” A ; 
FICTION 
CLAIR DE LUNE 
A New Novel by the Author of “ Jenny Essenden,” “ Night- 
fall,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
Observer. “The treatm 
indivi An absorbi 


PERADVENTURE 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 1 


Vgtion.— This novel is well writtes 
study in religious experience, though 
the many religious discussions are strictly 
performed a very difficult task extremely well, and it 
work s0 competent and so intelli rent 











a 











Guardian “We most 1 M K s p t re ( pm 
be s book has the t t ¢ n an re ) dull 4 
im it.” 

THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 
By STE P HEN TALLENTS. 7s. 6d. net. 

Spectator They are in many way excellent; t he h the 
literary habit of appropriate and fresh qt h ible of vivid 
deserit tion, and ne ort t hav t € of caref and 
bal inconclus s which appeals so strongly to modern tast 


MAN: A FABLE ' 

By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
UNDERSTOOD BETSY 

By DOROTHY CANFIELD. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


LONDON - BOMBAY - SYDNEY 
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“PUNCH” AS 
HISTORIAN. 


Mark Twain said that it was an excellent thing to have q 


é 





naturalist’s opinion about the habits, behaviour, and mental 
processes of a bug; but that for sheer competence he would much 
rather have the opinion of the bug. 


The observations of a Stubbs, of a Freeman, or a Green, represen 
the view of the naturalist upon the bug, and are, after their kind, 





invaluable and indispensable. ‘The observations of “‘PUNCH” on 
current life represent most largely the mass intuition—flexible, temperate, 
humorous, shrewd, penetrating, and, in the main, just and kindly— 
and this, too, is indispensable. Hence it is the virtue of “PUNCH” 
that it gives one so much of the bug’s opinion of its own life and its 
relation to the world at large. 

The men on the Staff of “PUNCH” are not only humanitarians 
and humorists, but historians as well. They have the sense of history 
and apply it almost unerringly to contemporary affairs. 


’ 


To people of culture and discrimination “PUNCH ”’ is essential. 
No other pi 
events as they are understood at the moment of their happening, and 
of history, as it were, in the making. 


iper in the world gives such a clear and accurate view of 


I & 


Tell your newsagent to deliver “PUNCH” to you. 








J 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 








A NEW VOICE 


ANDOUR 


By A. E. TOMLINSON 


is a first volume of verse that you cannot 

glect if you wish to keep in touch with the 
poetry, not of yesterday, but of to-day. It 
handles unusual themes in a manner that is 
fresh, daring, and original. Its audacity and 
the high level of poetic achievement which it 
attains will make it one of the most talked of 


boc | ( f the season, 


‘Surprising and yiolent phrases ... a strange 
riot.... A nucleus of odd burly power of passion, 


illustration, and word-harmony, demanding to be 


es Literary Supplement. 
rong, strenuous things are said.”— 


a 


Order it from your bookseller (price 5/- 


ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD., 
4a Cork Street, London, W.1. 





RIDGWELL CULLUM’S NEW NOVEL 


The LUCK of the KID 
OUT TO-DAY 


THE FIRST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
1923. 


| London: Cecil Palmer, 14/18 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
i PUBLISHER.’ 








ow The Citizen’s Stocktaking ,, 
= se “We shall ; emeee ones f t | 

| in _ e irticles cause tor I i se 6 ] 
} | mund, —-ocorisnh Jour 


Pos OF BOOKKEEPING — : 
oe by GEORGE RADFORD, M.A, 





System says: “Of Mr. Radford’s ‘ Philosophy Bookkeeping’ it maj 
& | that it is remarkable. It is a v tt t , if for no ot 
} reason than that it drives another nail—if not a e battery ef 
} into the coffin of that lie, ‘ B . ( ew it as 
| can conceive of no better intr . er 
} more he ing reading for the graduate, than t ttle volume.” 


jJ. M. “DENT & SONS Bedford Street, London, W 
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uc THE PHILOSOPHY 3.5 


E OOKS. ~Gautier’s Works, ‘Mad de Mauy n,” ete., 12 vols 


Edit. de Luxe, £5 10s.; G eorge Moore's Story Te I ay, signed 
£6 10s. Avowa igned copy Book - s, described by Sir E 
| Sulliv 2 ; Holbrook Jack Eighteen-) ti ) 10s.; Ma 
|) | The Kabbs uh Unveiled, 1887, £3 § Cave’s The Look Ceylon, 1908 
Punch fine et, 156 vols., 1841-1919, £24 Lord Mi y's Works, 15 vols 
de Luxe, 1921, £15 15s.; Irving’s Book of Remarkat Crin 6 B 
Oli English Clocks (The Wethertield Collection), f ¢ 35s § 
kngravings and their Value, last edit 42s Dor \ Atlantis, 11s l 
Be in stock—EDWARD BAKE R's S Great Lookshop, Joba Bright 5u 
= - 
ia | Bes KS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 
ha! Remainders in most ™ anches of Literature, in new eendition 
a | as iirst pr lished, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogu 
Hii | post free on reauest.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmor 
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Mills & Boon’ 


S New Books 














Important Announcement. 





By the Author of * The Mirrors of Downing Street.” 


Seven Ages 
A NARRATIVE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER. 


5s. net. 


Crown 8yo. [ Shortly. 


In his new hook, the author ‘ The Mirrors of Downing 
Street ® traces the main current of hu in thought from the age 
of Socrates down to the present ti 


simplicity. The author’s 
understand how it is he 


with great 
plain man to 


The beok is v ritten 


rpose is to he Ip the 


yu : 
holds his epinions, to trace, as it were, the pedigree of his ideas, 
to dig down to the roots of his thoughts. 

Civilisation is now in the hands of the average person. The 


ole fortunes of the human race are committed to a multitude 


wl 

of voters who hay — little or no opportunity of acquainting 
tl mecives with the great controversies of the past out of which 
those fortui have | emerg d to “th ir present condition. To 
pk ce in the ge of this multitude a book which simply and 
picturesquely tells the narrative of the preg mind may, in the 
au thor’ s opinion, do at least snnatiiia to safeguard the higher 
life of mankind. Although it is not a book intended for 


the author believes that no recognised authority in 


scholars, 
of his idslees, or seriously 


scholarship will impugn the accuracy 
dispute his main conclusion. 


The usefulness of such an idea is manifest. It will be for the 
reader to decide upon its success. 





CONTENTS 

The Age of Augustine. 
The Age of Erasmus. 

The Age of Cromwell. 


The Age of Wesley. 


Introduction. 

The Age of Socrates. 
The Age of Aristotle. 
The Age of Jesus. 


summarising the effects of 


Conclusion, 
the present position of 


Darwinism and stating 
human thought. 


Popular Editions now ready at 2/6 net each of 
“THE GLASS OF FASHION” and “ THE 
MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET,” two of 


the most widely read world books of recent years. 


Sales approaching 
200,000 Copies 


MILLS & BOON, LTD.. 49 RUPERT STREE 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 


7s. Gd. net each. 


A WREATH OF STARS | 


A WREATH OF STARS | LOUISE 
A WREATH OF STARS | GERARD. 


By |A MIRAGE OF SHEBA 
JOHN |A MIRAGE OF SHEBA 
GUISBOROUGH.| 4 WIRAGE OF SHEBA 


TREE | 
TREE | 
TREE 


THE EDEN 
THE EDEN 
THE EDEN 


By 
ANTHONY 
CARLYLE. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTERS 
THE FORTUNE HUNTERS 
| THE FORTUNE HUNTERS 


By 1 
C.N. and A. M. | 
WILLIAMSON. | 


“Unusually Thrilling. ”’ 


THE SCARLET TANAGER. 
By J. AUBREY TYSON. 


| THE VEILED PRISONER. 
By GASTON LEROUX. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 
3s. Gd. net each. 


Jack London: The Valley of the Moon. 





| Louise Gerard: A Sultan’s Slave. 


“| Louise Gerard: The Necklace of Tears. 


| Victor Bridges: Greensea Island. 
Anthony Carlyle : The Tavern and the Arrows. 
Jay Gelzer: The Street of 1,000 Delights. 


| 


‘ . . 
| Please write for full particulars of many 
interesting books to be issued in the 


near future. 





T, W.1. 
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LONDON LIFE |: 


Association Limited 





See SE po 


with which is associated ‘ 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. M 





New Life Business (net) t 
for 1922 over 


‘£1,500,000 E 


I 
13 
add 

* (Approximately one-fourth being re-assured with the Clergy Mutual under the Pay 

Agreement with that Society) R 
j shoi 


NOT ONE PENNY |: 


spent in alr 





the 

COMMISSION. : 

des 

the 

to | 

. The 

Lowest Rates for Non-Profit Assurance. far 

per 

] 

H. M. TROUNCER, * 

Actuary and Manager. os 

81 King William Street, ga 
London, E.C. 4. am 
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